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Tue death of Dr. Le Baron Russell of 
this city, which occurred at his summer 
residence in Plymouth on Monday last, re- 
moves another of the old heroic figures of 
abolition times. Dr. Russell was one of 
the circle of strong men who were so po- 
wat in shaping national history a third of 
scentury ago. He was a co-worker with 
Garrison and Phillips, and numbered 
among his intimate friends Emerson and 
(ariyle. He belonged to a generation that 
has now few remaining members but whose 
work can never pass away. 


Tur trip to New England is not the only 
thing that has occupied the President of 
late. He was very busy last Tuesday with 
a birthday; and albeit he has been much 
referred to by the press in his capacity of 
grandfather, he is yet in the hey-day of 
life, being only 56. This means, if the 
Ofice-seekers will give him occasional 
breathing spells, he has yet in all probabil- 
ity many years of usefulness before him. 
Soat least every one wishes him, and years 
ofhappiness as well; for there are many 
evidences that the President is a good 
man, he not weigh quite 


%) pounds. 


though does 


ly the ancient adage is true that money 
Makes the mare go,—and there seems never 
w have been any conflicting evidence,— 
New York ought to have things very much 
Mrown way about the great fair. The 
combined wealth of the one hundred men 
¥ho comprise the committee appointed by 
Mayor Grant, is placed at the modest figure 
of $500,000,000. This, evened up among 
the Company,would entitle each gentleman 
a bagatelle of $5,000,000, which shows 
‘at whatever may be said for New York’s 
Four Hundred there is a One Hundred that 
“40 speak for itself. The colossal wealth 
of that city becomes all the more apparent, 
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*ROf taking flowers to the murderers 
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“reflection that of that hundred men a 


represent four-fifths of the five hundred mil- 


Four men were hanged yesterday in New 
They had murdered four women 
ed the rope if ever mur- 
The prison authorities, how- 
‘om report that they were obliged to | there represented. — Z 
~~ Over a hundred women the sweet of ‘Harvard indifference however, that 


towards blood-strained felons, it must be 
conceded that women have shown them- 
selves the most capable of unspeakable 
folly. There is something wrong about 
the woman who sends flowers to the brutal 
j}murderer of one of her own defenceless 
|sex. An expression of sympathy with such 
a criminal is worse than folly; it partakes 
| itself of criminality. 


Tue American mind seems to be pos- 
sessed with a perennial yearning for the 
j}new; often to the sad neglect of the old. 
Anxious inquiries are already being made 
concerning the lands of the Chickasaws 
which are to be thrown open in the spring, 
and there will undoubtedly be at that time 
a repetition of the Oklahoma rush, and the 
rolling prairie of the morning will be a 
populous city at right with every man a 
self-appointed policeman. This lenging 
for new worlds to conquer and new fields 
to till would seem to indicate to the casual 
observer that land was scarce in this coun- 
try. But quite on the contrary, here is 
green Vermont right in the heart of civili- 
zation and in the fairest corner of our re- 
public, spreading out her manifold attrac- 
tions to ijuduce somebody or anybody to oc- 
cupy her empty farm houses and till her 
fruitful soil. Excellent farms, improved 
and fenced, with hospitable habitations 
thereon are bidding for purchasers at a 
dollar an acre. There is a good deal of the 
Arab in the American after all. 








Nor only are these warm mid-summer 
days with great correctness styled the 
“silly season,” but the seaside whither 
flock many idle people very naturally be- 
comes the best arena for the display of 
mid-summer silliness. There is a large and 
interestipg number of women who are no 
longer young and not yet old, who find time 
burdensome tpon their hands. These seek 
the sea, but the sea has no attractions for 
them. They do not enjoy sea-bathing, 
finding it neither agreeable nor becoming. 
Nor do they go boating, as this too requires 
exertion. They do not dance, for who in- 
vites them? Neither do they flirt for the 
same reason. Reading becomes a gnawing 
weariness. It is then that, like the Atheni- 
ans of Paul’s time they do nothing but seek 
after some new thing. If in addition to 
its novelty the new thing is also a trifle 
dark and peculiar its popularity is ensured. 
Christian science is reporteG as the en- 
grossing subject with seaside madames of 
the present season. Long Branch is said to 
be something of a summer centre of this 
harmless if not healing art, and as may be 
presumed to occupy the attention of the 
sea-side woman to the exclusion of arts 
neither healing nor harmless we may as 
well stamp it with our unconditional ap- 
proval. 


ELSEWHERE in this number appears an 
interesting article on the exhibit made by 
the schools of Boston and vicinity at the 
Paris Exposition. The article was written 
on information furnished by Mr. Walter A. 
Donaldson of New York, vice-president of 
the Educational Jury of the Exposition, 
and may thus be esteemed eminently au- 
thentic. It is pleasing to know that the 
public schools of Bosvwn have made the 
best exhibit among all the public schools 
It is a striking evidence 





. |\the foremost university of the land was sat- 


= ‘re many fools in this fruitful world | jsfied to send over only a catalogue of the 
ws, and some are men and some are \jaw school. 
but for maudlin j sentimentality | Waltham and other of our neighbors sent 


While Somerville, Chelsea, 
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according to this report has given the Par- 
isians no inkling whatever of her magnifi- 
cent collection of books. But another ex- 
position is at hand, much nearer home, and 
then perhaps we may take more interest. 


COUNT EDISON. 


Mr. Edison who left us a few days since 
as plain Mister, will come back to us as 
Count, the King of Italy having bestowed 
the title. It must have been something of 
a surprise to Mr. Edison, but being at ali 
points a great electrician, he doubtless 
knew methods for neutralizing the shock. 
It will be the source of much lamentation 
to American maidens and mammas that 
Mr. Edison is already married, for an Ital- 
ian count has long been looked upon with 
great favor. Those who expect to see the 
new count come home with a peaked beard 
and a wicked gleam in his eye after the 
manner of his brotherhood, as portrayed in 
the drama of the day, will doubtless suffer 
disappointment, for the wizard of Menlo 
Park will in all probability toil as hitherto 
in his good American shirt sleeves without 
frills or heraldic embroidery. He should, 
however, so far show his gratitude for this 
great distinction as to partake of no repast 
that did not begin with vermicelli soup and 
close with macaroni pig. To the plain man 
of affairs,however,this bestowal of an Italian 
title on Thomas Edison is as if some phil- 
anthropic person should make up a purse 
of fifteen dollars for Jay Gould. Edison 
we know and Edison coming generations 
will know, for he is one of the greatest 
discoverers of the hidden things of nature 
the world has ever seen; but who is the 
King of Italy and what are his counts? 





THE LAST AMERICAN EMPIRE. 


Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, has 
been shot at. He was emerging from the 
theatre in company with his daughter, the 
Princess, when a young mau rushed toward 
him, pistol in hand and discharged it at the 
aged monarch. Happiiy the bullet missed 
its mark and the Emperor's life was spared. 
There seems to be some doubt whether this 
was the unadvised act of an irresponsible 
youth or whether it was the predetermined 
manifestation of a widespread spirit of 
discontent and rebellion. That republican- 
ism is rife in Brazilis too obvious to ad- 
mit of question. The emancipation of the 
slaves, while one of the worthiest acts of 
Dom Pedro’s reign, entitling him to the 
respect of the civilized world, has had the 
effect at home of raising against him a 
bitter feeling of hostility among the plant- 
ers, who would welcome the overthrow of 
the present government and the institution 
of a republic in its place. This desire for 
a republican form of government which 
seems to have permeated toa certain de- 
gree tlic entire empire, doubtless arises 
from the fact that all the other countries 
of South America enjoy self-government. 
Another cause of discontent appears in the 
unpopularity of the heir-apparent to the 
throne, and her husband, who is a French 
Bourbon. ‘The recognized worth and char- 
acter of Dom Pedro will hardly permit any 
general uprising against the reigning dy- 
nasty during his day, though it cannot be 
predicted what may be done at any time by 
some irresponsible fanatic. It is, however, 
safe to say that the establishment of a Re- 
publican government in place of the existing 
monarchy will occur at no very distant 





time, for republicanism has invaded not 


evidences of their public libraries, Boston ee the ranks of the plante 
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rs and the com- 
mon people, but the military and legislative 
orders of the empire. 





ANOTHER DAM. 


Tuts is indeed a fleeting and an evanes- 
cent world. A few brief weeks ago chris- 
tendom was horrified by the wholesale mas- 
sacre of a community from the breaking of 
a dam built to form a lake for pleasure pur- 
poses. So unprecedented was the tragedy 
in its awful extent that for many days it 
crowded all other topics from the public 
mind. This was in June; yet so far in the 
distant past has this dire disaster vanished 
that certain members of the club, whose 
pleasure lake caused that great destruction 
of life and property, are already talking of 
rebuilding the dam. Their property, they 
say, was worth $200,000, and if the fishing 
lake is not re-established this investment 
will be a dead loss. The world at large 
will hardly be overwhelmed with sympathy 
for the fishing club’s misfortune. Their 
$200,000 seems a rather pitiful consideration 
in comparison with the irremediable loss 
their pleasure has inflicted on others. It is 
esteemed becoming in the social world for 
the bereaved relict of the departed one to 
observe a decorous demeanor and show at 
least the outward signs of mourning for a 
number of months, before again entering 
the noisy marts of the world,and by a parity 
of reasoning it would seem eminently proper 
that the South Fork Fishing Club should be 
conspicuously retiring and unobstrusive 
for some time to come, waiting before re- 
suming its pleasures until the lamentations 
in the Conemaugh Valley are less distinctly 
heard. 


OCEAN RACING, 





We are a rapid people, and trials of 
speed, whether between youngsters at 
school, or bicycle experts, or the white- 
winged flyers of the sea, are always a 
matter of interest to us; but this idea of 
ocean racing, so much in vogue of late, is 
one eminently calculated to induce thought 
on his part of the reflective man. The fleet 
City of New York and the new Teutonic 
chased each other across the ocean last 
week, and Thursday afternoon they started 
on another race back.” If there were no 
one else on board these monster ships but 
the officers, these trans-Atlantic spurts 
would be interesting to contemplate; but 
with a thousand souls more or less on each 
racer the question arises whether the glory 
of touching the pier a few minutes ahead 
of the rival craft is adequate compensation 
for the risk assumed of blowing a magnifi- 
cent steamer into several thousand atoms, 
and enriching the restless Atlantic with the 
remnants of our best citizens. The fact 
that the passengers in very considerable 
numbers aid and abet the officers to show a 
dim stern to the competing vessel in no way 
lessens the reprehensibleness of the course, 
for the average humaa being is always 
ready, in the excitement of a race to 
jeopardize limb and life for the great de- 
light of beating the other fellow. The 
officers and the company behind them are 
the responsible people, as will doubtless be 
judicially maintained when this racing ends 
in some grim catastrophe. In the mean- 
time the sagacious man will remain on the 
secure earth, and see to it that such of his 
friends as will not be warned and remain 
with him, shall at least delay their voyage 





long enough to take out a large policy in 
his favor. 


ee 


For the Commonwealth. 
UNREST. 


1 live; yet what is life 
But grief and pain. 
I strive; yetah! my strife 
Is all for gain. 
I think; yet every thought 
is full of greed. 
l learn; yetlam taught 
No kindly deed. 
I lowe; yet in no heart 
Tirobs love for me. 
liam; yet stand apart 
From things that be. 
Both green and sterile ground 
My feet have trod; 
I serch, yet bave not found 
"he Peace of God. 
~MAUD KALBFLEISCH. 


For the Commonwealth. 
A DREAM. 


{ dreamed I had hard words with you 
Lust night, dear love, I know not why, 
Some trivial word or act of yours 
Had roused my anger, and when I 
Awoke my heart and brain 
Were smarting with the wrong and pain. 


I dreamed your eyes—those tender eyes— 
Looked coldly, sternly into mine, 
And in the accents of your voice 
Was no conciliating sign, 
And yet, "tis strange, I do not know 
W hat ‘owas that chafed and vexed us 60. 


Forgive me love! I had forgot; 
Dreams are as treacherous as our joys, 
And, dreaming, | remembered not 
at for three years your blessed voice 
Has silent been, and daises white 
Have hid your sweet eyes from my sight. 
—LOUISE FARLEY SUDDIOCK. 


A HAPPY DANCE. 


Ia thie the girl I knew, 
So proud, so lonely? 

Who tilled me through and through 
If ahe spoke, only? 

So fair, so fine was she, 
So far away from me! 

Now her eyes shine for me— 


Shine for me only. 


la thie Vhe face I knew 
Ite wecret keeping? 
Ave these the eyes too blue 
| thought) for weeping? 
Now such a child le she, 
Dim are the eyes I see 
When she looks up at me;— 








































I'd swear she's weeping. 


For laat night the fiddles played 
A tune that never before 
Any fiddle in morta! bands had played 
As we swept over the floor. 
I bent and spoke a word; 
And never an answer came, 
But a blush that was hid in her heart had heard, 
And lit in a sudden flame. 
It lit in a sudden fire 
That lit her lover’s hfe,— 
Sweep higher, O music, higher and higher! 
She is to be my wife! 


Is this the town I knew, 
So dull, so dreary? 
is this the heart that grew 
Therein so weary? 
Now, now so kind is she, 
Green grow the trees to me, 
Bright is the town to me, 
Winter's grown weary. 


For last night the fiddles played 
A tune that never before, 
Any fiddle in mortal hands had played— 
And my heart is playing it o’er. 
—H. C. Bunner m Puck. 


CONTENT vs DISCONTENT. 


One satisfied with what must be her lot,— 
*T was not a corner lot,—serenely meant, 
Never to wander from her humble cot, 
Made beautiful by wise and sweet content. 


And one, dissatisfied with all he had, 
Roved from his place into the world’s mad whirl— 
What did he find? Well, it was not so bad,— 
The fellow found that cottage and that girl. 
—A. W.R., in The Century. 


JACQUEMINOT., 


Who is there now knows aught of his story? 
What is left of him now but a name? 
Of him who shared In Napoleon's glory, 
And dreamed that his sword had won him his 
fame? 
Ah, the fare of man is past discerning! 
Little did Jacqueminot suppose 
At Austerlitz or at Moscow's burning, 
That his fame would rest im the heart of a rose! 
—~ Bessie Chandler. 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may 
know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in, now, 
That is to him unknown. 
— Vaughn. 
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OH, TO BE A MAN! | Hannah Steptoe. But it was not solely the| you are Miss Steptoe.” He turned and Se 
cc ea aan moustache that had wrought the mischief | repeated the gesture before her. + Ang y,, ory 
Miss Hannah Steptoe was a prim little |in her case. The captain, in spite of his | are Captain enniker.” , - 
old maid, with a flat, round ruddy face and | drawling tones, and eyes which wete really With a singularly sly EXPression she al 
daik brown hair neatly fastened behind in | open, was reputed to have seen more of the looked up at him and said, “No lars er 
a little knot. She invariably dressed in — than most people of double the age. professor. -_ 
grey silk or satin, wore a gold brooch con- This alone would be quite enough to ex- The gentlemen fairly shrieked with se 
taining a lock of white hair, and was very | plain her secret admiration of him. laughter, the speech was 80 unexpecteg owe 
particular about her caps—curious com- | The preparations for her entertainment | The merriment was increased by the ridicg. -sat 
pounds of ribbon and muslin and lace, | were prodigious. Never was there suchajlous appearance of Captain Henniker - a 
which varied from the severe turban in the | baking of cakes and toasting of moffins | With his hands folded over his knees, he oe 
morning to the last new fashion from Paris and washing of quaint little cups and | wore an air of mild reproval, just such ay she 
in the evening. These caps wrought a re- | Saucers. The kettle was unusually tedious, | air as Miss Steptoe would ordinarily hay, - 
markable change in her appearance; she |and when the tea was made the solemn | worn under the same circumstances = 
seemed to grow younger as the day ad- servant terrified her mistress with the sug- All this time she had been fitigeting j, ral 
vanced, so that the question of her age was | gestion that the water had never boiled} her chair.. As nobody spoke, all Waiting yore 
often debated by the gossiping inhabitants after all. With awed faves they peered | for what was coming next, she rose impe. - 
of Dullish, the small and dreary waterlng- | into the splendid silver teapot, which was | tiently, saying: - 
plaee in which she had made her home. reserved for state occasions, and when they ‘**You people are so uncommonly dull ths . ber 
She lived with a confidential old servant | beheld several leaves floating on the sur-|I really can't stand this any longer—py st 
in a little cottage facing a triangular green. | face, their expressions were most tragic. | off." a ‘ ps - | 
Roses were carefully trailed over the wood- ‘*‘Martha, this is too dreadful, exclaimed | ‘Where to?” asked Professor Sobring, o ‘ 
en porch; the path through the tiny garden | Miss Steptoe, with uplifted hands. : | the only one who was able to speak fe 
was bordered with white pebbles; the| ‘Yes, ma‘am, itis,” replied Martha. “I've; ‘“Foraspree. Bother these old maids =‘ 
flower-beds were cut with mathematical | never known the like happen in our house | they are enough to drive one crazy.” wot. 
precision; in short, the outside of the cot- | before—no, never.” Her words threw a sudden stiffness jp _ 
tage clearly indicated the orderly habits| It was some time before Miss Steptoe | the attitudes of the ladies present. They * 
that prevailed within. Nothing ever went | recovered from the shock. Her domestic | positively glared after her, as, with her } weet 
wrong there. Doors opened and shut with- | duties imposed such a strain upon her that little nose high in the air, she walked to thy tage” 
out creaking; hot mutton punctually at one | She almost forgot the excitement of her|door. — 4 
on Sundays was followed by cold mutton | plot. But when, attired in her best grey| Captain Henniker almost dropped frog A 
punctually at one o'clock on Mondays; the | silk and daintiest cap, she sat down to | bis seat, he was so dismayed. Like her, ly a 
muffins were done to a turn on Thursdays, | await the coming of her guests she was all | was only obeying an irresistible power, fo so 94 
when a few friends always came to after- | a tremble. |he had full possession of his own identity ae , 
noon tea; habit had worn for itself deep| Her manner, when receiving them, was|He knew what an ass he was making of a 
grooves, and everything ran smocthly and |marked by extreme nervousness, but no| himself, but he could not act otherwige bone 
undeviating along them. | one, looking at that prim little lady, would | hard though he tried to do so. And noy on 
When any Sunday-school teacher wanted | have attributed the cause to anything more | that Miss Steptoe was going out he wy - 4 
a model of common-place propriety for the |extraordinary than a catastrophe in the | filled with horror, for how in her abseng - 
example of her pupils, she was sure to select | kitchen. When she had poured out the tea | could he regain control over himself? Y¢ now 
Miss Hannah Steptoe. No one would have |and Martha had handed round the cakes | her womanly bashtulness and other che spit 
dreamed of suspecting the slightest tinge | and muffins and retired, she lost no time in | acteristics having beenimpressed upon hin ae 
of romance in this quiet little lady. coming to the point. jhe could not utter one word to stop be - 
Aud yet, so inconsistent is human nature,,; ‘Wouldn't it be very nice and interesting, | ‘“there she goes with my spirit,” he saidy re 
she had set her affections upon a man much | you know, Professor Sobrinski,” she said | himself, shuddering. And when the dog “F 
younger than herself, while her life was | to that distinguished foreigner, whose big | Closed upon her, this careless soldier with ts he 
haunted by the dark desire to see the world | nose, hovering over his cup, resemblea the | the big moustache actually began to wee —_ 
as it really is, and not as it was presented | beak of a bird, ‘‘to carry mesmerism a little | Miss Steptoe went upstairs to her rom =" te 
to her and her setof highly respectable | further than you do?” jand, with the speed and inattention of, 4 Th 
friends, all of whom stood upon the neat; A breathless silence fell upon all, for the | ™an. put on her mantle and bonnet. Ther oan. 
and narrow platform of coaventionality and | professor was about to speak. Every eye | W48 no lingering at the glass, no searching _ R 
never ventured to look over the edge. She | was eagerly bent upon him as he set down | for stray ribbons, no final pluming of feat ' Pa 
longed to do what they dared not. Thej|his cup. The only person who saw any |¢rs- Ina wonderfully short space of tim vid i 
placid emile that »ometimes lighted up her | humor in the situation was himself, and he | She was out of her house and on her wy Wr M: 
face, as she sat in the arm-chair before the | was too clever to show it. | to the Parade. Wie 
fire and watched her cat sleeping on the **In what way?” he asked. | Mr. Macnish, a pompous little man, wk aa 
hearth-rug, was caused, not by a pleasant| Well,” replied Miss Steptoe, ‘‘your sub- | would have been startled to learn that i Yiss 8 
retrospect which affords enjoymeet to so | jects can’t resist the power of your will, | was a butt for every joker in Dullish, hap Not 
many old ladies, but by a fanciful picture of | can they?” pened to be swaggering along in front d “ 
her friends’ feelings as they believed her | ‘No, Miss Steptoe.” her. She stepped up to him and slapped sh, ti 


plunging into some wild extravagance.. 
Certain persons of undoubted piety, John 

Wesley among them, are said to have been 

beset by a horrible and almost irresistible 


‘You can make them do precisely what | him on the back. vn | 
you like. You can even separate soul from | ‘Well, old chappie where are you off w? ro C 
body.” | demanded this astonishing little lady. 

| “Just so,” assented the professor. | When Mr. Macnish recognized Miss Step 





temptation to do something outrageous.| “Then why not make somebody's spirit | toe he nearly had an apoplectic fit. " ad 
The temptation that beset Miss Steptoe was | enter somebody else’s body? A-sortoftem-| “Qh, you wag!” she exclaimed, pointig brinski 
somewhat similar in degree, though different | porary exchange, you;know, and then each | at him. Whe 
in kind. “Oh, to be a man!” was the | would have the thoughts and feelings of | ‘Good gracious!” gasped Mr. Macnish nornin 
thought that contiually rose to her lips but | the other. Wouldn't such an experiment | falling back in alarm. what | 
never escaped them. It was more than | tend to more brotherly love? I mean, by! ‘‘Ta-ta,” laughed Miss Steptoe, “Is There 
feminine curiosity; it was almost a mania | enabling us to see things from different | bound for the Parade. You are not going awkwa 
with her, cleverly as she concealed it. Per- | standpoints.” | my way, I suppose?” way e 
haps, after all, the very stiffness of manner) ‘No doubt,” said the professor smiling, | Mr. Menish, with very shaky knees, stow vant to 
and habit, whtch was supposed to be her | though the glitter in his eyes was anything | staring after her. ‘The woman's mad,” & wi i 
leading characteristic. was but an extreme | but pleasant. ‘Upon whom, Miss Steptoe, | said at last. ‘There can be no doubt abot Haugh 
precaution against her besetting temptation. do you wish me to experiment?” lit.” Then he turned and made for her c% rather 
“Oh, tobea man!” The thought wasno| As she glanced round the silent circle | tage as fast as his 1egs could carry him. I s 
sooner driven from her mind than it was | fathered before the fire, there was avery| Here another surprise awaited bis preciot 
back again, often bursting upon her at the | general shrinking. The ladies cowered be- | Martha, who did not know that her mis disagre 
most incongruous times, when she was|hind their tea-cups, and several of the/|tress had gone out, told him there weret Ih 
making a pudding or knitting a stocking. | gentlemen standing in the background were | number of visitors in the drawing-room. westily 
But the day came when, with dazzled eyes, | mean enough to hide behind their neighbors. | should she show him in? “Yes,” he™ Bili 
she saw a way to the attainment of awish! ‘Well. said Miss Steptoe with resigna- | plied in bewilderment; and entered, pee smile 
which she had always regarded as unat-jtion, “if it will serve the interests of | ing about like a traveller arrived at dal fered | 
tainable. | science, I don’t mind offering myself.” |of night in a strange land. He fow will ma 
Late one autumn there arrived in Dullish | By this time the ladies were thoroughly | Professor Sobrinski speaking to ané@ He h 
a mesmerist, who called himself Professor | frightened, and several began to remon- tranced audience, but his arrival cause! reak fi 
Sobrinski. In spite of his name he spoke | strate. But Professor Sobrinski took no general flutter. His extraordinary ¥ Capt 
English with a very good accent, He was | notice of them created much amusement. and while t and for 
a tall, thin, sallow-faced man with an enor- | ‘*‘Who else?” he asked. | mystery was being “explained to him ther 
mous nose and cold snake-like eyes, Pos-| «Captain Henniker. won’t you?” timidly | was a good deal of laughter (r ve 
sessed of a fund of grim humor he regarded | said Miss Steptoe, after a pause. ‘‘A gol- ‘Poor thing o exclaimed Mr. Macaish eer 
human nature as a plaything, and was never |dier oughtn’t to be afraid, you know. “she shouldnt have been allowed ot! he 
so pleased as when trying the effect 0° a | Won't you join me in the sacred cause of | call it an abominable practical joke.” cathy 
round block in a square hole. It was doubt- | science?” | “My good sir,” said Professor Sobrinst pe 
less this propensity that had led him to| ‘With pleasure,” he drawled, bowing | ‘‘you speak ene. fost It was Miss Step maton 
adopt mesmerism as a means of livelihood. | from a chair opposite. ‘‘Only too happy | herself who proposed the experiment. She * “a 
A successful seance in the town hall to oblige alady. But no larks, professor ! has sacrificed herself in the cau® hp 
pris nl Sper eee Sen a. You must let me get back to myself, or it | science.” F “we 
At first his vocation as a public per ormer | might be awkward for Miss Ste wing | «6g , ” ori Macnist be 
—a sort of play-actor, in fact—was decided- | wouldn’t inconvenience her for the cor oe | becapior been, md ee 1 
ly against him, but somebody started the| My experiments never fail,” said the pro- Captain Henniker rose eageriy a 
story that he was a Polish count, where- fessor; ‘‘pray let us begin at once.” ‘‘Allow me.” he said “T ought to hart f le s 
upon he became quite the rage in Dullish. | He proceeded in the usual way, making | kept near her. 1 feel dreadfully ill ss Saar, 
He was invited to dinners, teas and suppers, | each of his subjects gaze fixedly at a coin from her. If you will all be good enoat “WH 
and at all of them was expected to give held in such a position as to throw a strain| to excuse’ me. I will go after her.” & Th, 
illustrations of his art gratuitously. This | upon the eyes. The spectators watched the | looked doubtfully at Professor Sohrins\ belp i 
he did, revenging himself by making fools operation with some curiosity and no little “You may go,” said the professor ft. 
of his host and hostess. | trepidation, not a word being spoken by | Captain Henniker bowed and left ® Re oe 
Among the professor's warmest admirers any of them. It was the professor, and/room. He felt obliged to proceed slow “In 
was Miss Hannah Steptoe. In the crowd | not his subjects, who riveted their atten- | and seGately, eager as he was to regain & © hers 
that used to gather round him she always |tion. There was a strange fascination society of Miss Steptoe. Besides “Xe 
occupied a prominent place; her prim little about his glittering eyes, and as the flicker- | anxiety to recover that part of himself © or yo 
figure rigid, her daintily-attired head held | ing firelight fell upon his tall figure and | which he believed she had walked of, ™ body p 
on one side as she hung ee his every sallow oirdlike face and hovering hands, | spirit was working within him, ad wa We 
word. She had conceived ® most fantastic | he reminded many of a vulture. he shrank from the contemplated #h? RY wo 
idea of the powers of mesmerisin. By its/ Captain Henniker, though at first a trifle | was irresistibly impelled to make 4 decls® Who p 
souks wad? uodengne will tee Saupe of poo- pi Mi nese fell under the magician’s | tion of love. “What a dolt I am,” be ie Th 
: ange -| spell. Miss Steptoe succumbed at once. | sayi rent toware® ' see 
sibility, if not of accomplished facts.| When Professor Sobrinski examined their eur oe ee about the # was 4 
Glowing with excitement, she hatched a | eyes, he found that both his subjects were | framp, and yet—I love you to distrsci™ stand? 
re ud pre ae 7 prerongnls pe the mesmeric influence. | my darling ” There, was there ever — me.” 
> 2O8 u e a few en m : : ‘ 7 ee , : “ « will @ 
frienta; 1asbalnngg thie profersor and Captete sare Be smiled grimly, just as he had smiled og ropa: = — Ww on 
Henniker, a tall, handsome, indolent man, «So far, so good,” he said; ‘now for the Grassy banks thin! 5 ilented with shrats iY 
| with a big moustache, which had captivated next stage.” He fi ; an y » ey BP onvert Iasi 
Gites tag uttered his fingers in sloped down to the Parade, 4 ¢ und 
{all the young es in Dullish—and Miss | front of Captain Henniker. ‘Remember park by the side of the sea. A few sar “Is 
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rginkled along the edge of the beach; they takes too much—shall we call it tea ?-—over | young editors were busily pursuing their | the counter, within two feet of his eye, but 
yd just been lighted when Captain Henni- night, he must expect to answer for it in| usual work in their primitive office. If | did not venture to reach for it. 


-¢ arrived. The breeze being chilly he the morning.” they heard the noise without they had paid | 
was surprised to see a good many people “Then,” said Captain Henniker desper- | no attention to it, supposing it was merely | 
galking about, while a few occupied seats ately, ‘‘the proposal must be repeated by | a street row such as they were accustomed | 
gr the little cireular erection where the me. Say good bye to your old friend, |to hearing every day. Darrell was sitting | 
god played in the evening. In the dis- Leonard. I feel as if I should cut my | ata rude table writing, and Kaynes was at | 
«nce Was & prim little figure sauntering throat.” the counter arranging some papers for the | 
, ong as if the whole place belonged to her. That afternoon he called at Miss Steptoe’s | mail. 

zhe stopped and spoke to nearly everybody cottage in order to ratify what had occurred 


dafter her in speechless amusement. the only honorable course open to him, | miner coming up to subscribe for their pa- 
‘rec Hannah Steptoe they knew; but who and therefore he had resolved to take it,| per, or perhaps to see a lawyer who occu- 


They heard the clatter of heavy boots on | task, and now you are pale and trembling 
ye met, and as She passed on again they between them. It was, he considered, | the stairs, but supposed it was some rough | with fear. 


‘Dare you touch the revolver—so much 
as look at it again,” said Darrell, ‘‘and I'll 
make a red picture on the wall there be- 
hind you. You blustering, bragging knave, 
you are a coward at heart—a despicable 
cur! You came up here to murder two 
boys because you thought it a nice, easy 


I would kill you in your tracks, 


| but I don’t want your dirty blood on my 
hands. Go, now. Turn instantly. Leave 


vas this eccentric person who assumed her though the spell had ceased to operate. It| pied a couple of rooms on the same floor; | you knife and revolver where they are. 


for the building was only a two-story one, 


I'll keep them. Go down to your friends 


«traordinary speeches and gestures? They a lifetime, compelling him to do what he and the second floor was occupied by them | on the street and tell them a boy whipped 


-thered in groups and pointed after her. detested, and leaving him no more control 


rade. chaff driven by the wind. 
if there was one thing more than another Martha opened the door to him. With a 
cyat Captain Henniker abhorred it was be- face brimful of importance she said before claimed the desperado, bursting in. 
mixed up in a scene. He shuddered at he had time to speak : Kaynes recognized him and turned pale. 
. very idea of making himself ridiculous, ‘‘Have you heard the news, Captain Hen-| Being at the counter, which faced the door 
sad yet he went after Miss Steptoe, and niker?” and extended across the room, he was nat- 
ough struggling against what le was ‘‘News!” he gasped, fearing that he knew | urally the first mark for Wolf's vengeance. 
wgpelled to do, entered into conversation only too well. “Ye young devils!” he hissed, scowling 
sith her, and walked by her side. The cu- ‘“‘Miss Steptoe is engaged to Mr. Mac-/| like a madman, ‘‘ye’ll never write nor print 
fous spectator observed that she dropped nish.” nothin’ more *bout me.” Here he flour- 
» fippant manner at once, but they did He scarcely knew how he made his escape; | ished his knife and revolver about his head. 
+ kuow what had caused the change. he was at once so astonished and so de-| ‘I’ve got a sure thing on both of ye!” 
» could not help, however, being struck lighted. It was not until afterwards, when | Saying this he looked about him with a 


reached by the flight of stairs alluded to. 


th Captain Henniker’s respectful atti- he was able to think more clearly, that a| careful scrutiny, to see that there were no | 


‘, slight feeling of soreness entered bis mind. | means of escape for the quiet youth at the 
“| very much wanted to see you alone,” It was rather humiliating to be rejected in| table, who, of course, would not dare to 
«aid, “so I have taken the liberty of fol- favor of Mr. Macnish. He could not con-| jump over the counter and try to pass him, 
wing you. You can guess what I am go- ceive how it had happened. Any women! but would cower down in a corner and take 
to say, can’t you?” could have toldhim. But Captain Henniker| his turn at being killed; then he reached 
How should 1?” thought it prudent not to ask.—Jondon| across the counter and seized Kaynes by 
Oh. my darling, how I love you! You Society. ave hair, which was, unfortunately, very 
w it. don’t you? You have known it all wm) DNY? ong. 
" * Do you love me?” THE BOY'S DEFENSE. Coiling the terrifled young man’s locks 
| she answered softly. The scene was in Sacramento street, in| 8vound the course fingers of his left hand 
rhen.” eried this miserable puppet, ‘I | front of a well known hotel. It was twenty-| Wolf laid his revolver upon the counter, 
the happiest man in the world.” 
He stretched out his arms towards her. | her infancy. ately with pure devilishness, prolonging 
is he did so, a peal of laughter reached his! Quite a crowd had gathered on the street, Kayne 8 terror and pain. 
ars, and proved stronger than the spell. | and the center of attraction was a big fel- ‘‘Now pray, you young un!” he hissed, 
He started back, shivering. ‘iow, who stood with a newspaper in his | “You ve got a couple of seconds or so left 
This place is frightfully public,” he | hand, raving and cursing. —Jjest while I'm clippin’ off your ears. I'll 
aid; “let us get away from it.” “What's the matter, Wolf?” asked a new | take ‘em off first, clean and smooth, then 
\ pompous little man came tearing along | comer, who was evidently familiar with the | Pil cut your throat an’ throw yer out o° the 
the Parade. He waved his stick, and was | jrate man. _ winder. 
evidently in a tremendous passion. It was ‘-Matter.” returned Wolf, for that was his | Such was Wolf's reliance on the terror 
Wr. Macnish. name, ‘matter enough an’ and rough enough | bis name everywhere inspired that he had 
Captain Henniker,” he cried, ‘“‘you ought | jt’ be for some folks. The young whelps | never dreamed of resistance. He simply in- 
w ashamed of yourself. You are making | that prints this paper have gone and pub-| tended to butcher the two young men, and 
iss Steptoe the talk of the whole town.” | lished somethin’ about me. ©, I'll fix ’em. | such a thing as an obstacle to his will was 
Not me,” stammered Captain Henniker. | They’d better go an’ kill themselves after | 20t to be thought of. Had Darrell pos- 
But you are, sir. Pray,” said Mr. Mac- | ten minutes; it'll be an easler death fur em.” | sessed no more nerve than Kaynes there can 
sh, turning to Miss Steptoe, ‘‘let me see Wolf was a noted desperado, who, it was | be no doubt that they would both have been 
home. ‘The air is keen here.” 
fo Captain Henniker's surprise, she went | few knew him who did not fear him. He ance with Wolf 8 programme. 
emeekly. She did not utter a word of | was at the same time chief of a gangof| ‘Time!’ he said, gringing his teeth in an 
mnonstrance; she did not even look back. | joafers and gamblers that were nearly al- | ecstacy of rage, and drawing Kaynes’s 
ad yet much to learn of Professor So- | ways to be found lounging in the vicinity , white face closer to his own repulsive coun- 
rinski’s power over his subjects. alluded to, and disturbing the peace of the tenance. ‘‘They're a waitin’ to see yer 
When Captain Henniker awoke next | whole neighborhood daily with riotous con- carcass drap down into the street. Here 
morning he was painfully conscious of | duct. If there was any iaw in those days he flourished the knife and selected his 
what had happened on the previous day. 





There could be no doubt he was in a very | ters and in the full consciousness that they and smooth I'll take it off. I won't even | 


awkward predicament, and he could see no | were feared they did pretty much as they touch a hair.” 
way out of it. In despair he sent his ser- | pleased. 
vant to ask his friend and confidant, Leon- | 


rather late in arriving. | building on the same street with the hotel I | school-boy. 

I say, old boy,” he began, ‘‘you look | have mentioned, and only a few rods dis- 
precious seedy. Did Miss Steptoe’s tea 
lisagree witn you?” 


vstily. “Sit down and help yourself.” 
ered at. Thank goodness, my appetite| The article which had excited the wrath | ‘‘One—two.” 
will make amends for yours.” lof the ruffian was a bold denunciation of 


reakfast proceeded in silence; but present- 


, : ‘ , 4 ri his home | into his face. 
rightful mess. It makes my hair stand on | Western States. Be fore leaving 
ead when I think of- it. How I can have | in the Mississippi Valley, he had acquired a 


‘“‘Ah-ah! I've got ye, my young imps,” ex- | 


} 


two years ago, and San Francisco was in flourishing his big gleaming knife deliber- | 


said, had killed more than twenty men, and | murdered then and there, in exact accord- | 


it was seldom executed against such charac-|™ark. ‘Right ear first. Watch how clean | 


Kaynes bawled for mercy. ‘*U—O don’t!” 
The newspaper which had given deadly |the poor fellow shrieked, trembling with 
wi Haughton, to come to. breakfast. | offense to Wolf was a little weekly journal, | terror. ‘“‘O, don’t, Mr. Wolf! I didn’t write 
Haughton accepted the invitation, but was | and its office was in the second story of a| that, on my soul!” and he whined like a 


‘‘None o’ yer lyin’!” said Wolf fiercely, | jh ¢he e 
|tant. It was published by two young men— | ‘‘Yer both wrote it, darn ye, an’ both of feared a bold murderer, that the 
‘or, I might say, boys, for they were only | ye’ll pay forit!” Here he executed a decided 
| hate a fool,” said Captain Henniker | eighteen and twenty years old, respectively | circle with his knife, having apparently 
—named Darrell and Kaynes. The paper) prolonged the torture as much as he de- 

Bilious, eh?” said Haughton with a/and its youthful proprietors were already | sired. ‘Here goes; look out when I count | 
smile. ‘Well, perhaps it’s not to be won- | well known in the city of San Francisco. three!” The knife was ready to descend. 


He stopped and stared. He had not ob- 
He helped himself largely, and for a time | himself and his crowd for their lawiess con-| served the movements of Darrell for the 
| duct, and it particularly mentioned him by | last few seconds, and just #s he was on the 

y Captain Henniker threw down his knife | name, characterizing him asa ‘‘blustering | point of clipping off Kaynes’s ear in the 
and fork. and said : bully.” It was the work of young Darrell, | polished manner he had descanted upon, he 
Look here, Leonard, Im in a most a fearless boy hailing from one of the) found tne muzzle of a rifle thrust almost | 


It was a loaded rifle which luckily, a 
’ | fai j » could at least edit | friend of Darrell’s had left in his keeping 
ven such a f an’t conceive. I al-| fair education, so that he cou 

weed hen eae Bae cai to mesmerise | @ paper in those early days; and he posses-| that very morning, while he went to make | 


and an attorney—their rooms being separa- | you—disarmed you and kicked you down 
There was quite a commotion upon the over his own destiny than is possessed by | ted from his by a narrow hall way that was | stairs ! 


Do as [ tell you instantly. If you 

hesitate you will never see the sun set.” 
Wolf, trembling from heed to foot, 

glanced once more at his revolver, but did 


|}not dare to raise his hand. His face was 


pale and his lips were dry. 

| “Do you hear me?” demanded Darrell, 
sternly. 

| “Yes, yes; dou’t shoot!” replied Wolf, 
| turning about as he commanded. He was 
| thoroughly cowed. 
‘Don't you turn your ugly face this way 
| again,” said Darrell, ‘‘or you will pay for it 
| with your life. Move!" 

| ‘Tamer than a whipped cur, the ruffian 
|; walked toward the door, ana Darrell, 
| springing over the counter was at his heels 
in an instant. 

“Don’t look back or I'll kill you!” 

Meekly obeying the imperative orders of 
the youth Wolf moved slowly out of the 
room into the narrow corrider. 

“Be careful; don’t let that gun go off, 
| Wolf stammered, as he reached the head of 
| the stairs. 
| At this moment clamors of the impatient 


| crowd bolow arose with a terrible distinct- 


| hess, and one shrill voice was heard to say: 
| ‘Hurry up, Wolf. Why don’t you throw 
them fellers out?” 

Exasperated beyond measure, he was 
jon the point of turning back, at the risk 
| Of his life; for after all of his braggadocio 
|how could he face those below disarmed 
jand chased out of the builcing by one of 
| the puny boys he had intended so terribly 
}to chastise? But Darrell was after him, 
jand with one vigorous kick sent him heels 
| over head down stairs, with a thundering 
|clatter, and rolling over the door sill, the 
\defeated bully actually tumbled out upon 
|the streets before he could recover his 
equilibrium. 

“Hello! How is this? What’s up?” 
| asked a dozen voices at once, as the dreaded 
|man reappeared in this undignified shape, 
| without having sent any corpses out of the 
window. 
| ‘*Why, f simply kicked nim down stairs 
|-—that’s what's the matter!” responded the 
| boyish voice of Darrell at the head of the 
|stairs; ‘‘and if he comes up here again I 
won't let him off so easy. Don’t be afraid 
of him; I took all hjs weapons from him.” 
| Wolf struggled to his feet, rubbing his 
| head, and presenting such a ludicrous ap- 
|pearance that he was greeted with loud 
| jeers and bursts of laughter. So complete- 
| ly had he tumbled from his lofty eminence 
yes of those who either admired or 
y who an 
| hour ago would have dreaded to offend him 
| by word or look, now regarded him only 
| with contempt—laughed and derided him. 
‘Ha! ha! ha!” responded on all sides. 
|**Licked by a boy. Bah! Kicked down 
|stairs by a child! Got your barker took 

from you! Where’s your knife? Where’s 
|them corpses? Ha, ha, ha! You ought to 
| be egged out of town! Three groans for 
| Wolf!” and three groans were given with a 
will. 
| ‘Three cheers for the little boy that 
\licked him!’ was responded to by three 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. 


Never before had the rough crowd seen 


and then I became Miss Steptoe and | sed, besides, that courage and daring which | some purchases. It had stood in a corner | man with an established reputation, like 


she became me. Do you follow mé?” 


| may be natural in the first place, and which | of the room near his table, and Darrell had | Mr. Wolf, thus suddenly fall to such a 


: a » deve y ex p i sh | depth of degredation. All his name, fame 
Not exactly.” Ce ily. | are more thoroughly de veloped by exposure | seized it, cocked and leveled it with such | ¢ L \ \ ’ 
But 4 oe anarenes Hengreos CF) ‘to dangers and hardships. Young Kaynes | dexterity that he had Wolf covered before | prestige, melted away like a mist, and he 
Well, Miss Stept that was me, you|was quite a different kind of a person in | his movements were observed ; and he stood | Was no longer feared—no longer respected 
know—walked off ae Parade, and left | point of courage, being of an unusually tim-| motionless as a statue—his cool eye glanc- | by the low thieves and cut-throats around 


me—that was Miss Steptoe—behind, and | orous nature. 
tfter a while, I—or pathor Miss Steptoe— | To return to the scene Hd ae klsvery ee You gr 

Mie, ’ i " i i ‘ 
followed her—that was me. It sounds | street. Working himself up into his very 
I Mhy, doesn’t it?” 


“You great bull!” he said, ‘‘drop that | 
| worst mood—and his best was bad enough | knife instantly. Mind I came from a coun- | been hounds. 


ing over the sights, and a steady finger on |him—only despised. Yes, despised. Yes, 


| despised by the meanest creatures, whom he 
had oftentimes bullied as though they had 


| 
| 


Very.” |Heaven knows—Wolf tore the paper to} try where they shoot squirrels only through | How little, how pusillanimous he looked 


The \ —_.' | ! 
tpn soley to M ee tos Bet, | He was followed by a curicus rabble, most | that you will mention at a hundred yards 

\understand, it was really Miss Steptoe | of whom were elated with the prospect of | Drop that knife! 

ho proposed.” G | murder, though there were some present 





) herself.” | hearted man had they dared to. 
“Nonsense, man. I'll put it more plainly 


atoms and started for the publication office. | theeye. I can hit any hair on your head | now as he slunk away toward Montgomery 


| street. Those who had known him for the 


|last year and regarded him as a giant, now 


The ruffian was fairly paralyzed. He re- | fancied that he stood barely five feet six in 
"a se a ; — . lw sould have remonstrated with the evil- | laxed his gras» on poor Kaynes who sank |his boots. The dread that had surrounded 
‘In other words, Miss Steptoe proposed | who wou | fainting L- the floor, and his murderous | his name cleared away like a vapor. 

“Jest you watch,” said Wolf, as he knife fell upon the counter. So unexpected | Such was Wolf’s mortification, when he 


for y The enirt ~ : F y Peds the door. ‘if you want to see their | was this bold attitude of Darrell that Wolf | came fully to realize what a pitiable figure 
body » Bin ey saat te Peony [ree penne tumble out of the winder! | was more startled than he would have been | he had cut, that he left San Francisco and 
“Was the ean ‘lindo on gin? Upon \It won’t be long. I don’t spend much time | if a dozen of the roughest men in Califor- | was seen in her streets no more. The fatality 


mY word, Henniker. you are not sober yet. |on sich fellers.” nia had assailed him. 


ho proposed to whom?” It was the intention of the cruel hearted 


that had thus far apparently shielded and 


There stood the boyish editor, motionless | assisted him in his murderous work now 


‘suddenly deserted him. He was destined 
That is inet w . n tually to cut the throats of the boy- | as the wall, and the muzzle of the rifle did | suddenly deserted him. e was destine 
seemed as itt ab age olga ay 4 {sh journalists and throw their bodies out | not move the breadth of a hair. Darrell | never to commit another murder; but was 


‘88 she who proposed to me. How do I | of the window for the gratification of the held the desperado’s life in his hands. 


Stand? 


jhimself shot dead in Sacramento within 


That is what I want you to tell |crowd and the further exultation of his! ‘You cowardly bully,” he repeated con- three weeks after the event narrated. 


already fearful name. So the mob on the/temptuously, ‘don’t dare to move; I can! I do not know what has become of 


Give it up.” } “Ney- | street awaited the result with feverish ex-| send a bullet through your eyeball without |Kaynes, or whether he is still alive; but I 
T Was cod ar ee Haughton. "XN ectation, a8 Wolf, flourishing his knife | touching the white. Don’t move the eighth know that Darrell, the brave boy whose 
Do be vhetthd ae a moment. Am I ae revolver, entered the rade frame build-| of an inch or I'll do itand throw your filthy | coolness and courage saved them both, is 


Your ‘ ss ; stairs. ” 
und by the proposal?” ing and rushed up stairs carcass out of the window! 


‘Tshould say you were. When a fellow 


to-day a gentlman of position residing ina 


‘All unconscious of their danger, the two! Wolf glanced at his revolver lying upon | flourishing city of Nevada.— Selected. 
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EVENT AND: OPINION. 





The divine Sarah 
Damala. 

The summer 
and sich. 


all in your eye. 


air The Giiny Meeti 


} 
is now the widow! 


as 
hops—fleas, x agen’ | 


ng now cries to heaven. 


Boston’s big bad boy is home,—a badly 
abused but not be aten bruiser. 


The lean and tsheve d cucumber has been 


| re enforced by the emerald peach, as a 
The trouble with cinde rs :in travelling is| reducer of the surplus- -gormand. 


Times are not what they once were. The 


It is enough to make any dog mad to) name of Bethlehem is now essociated with 


have such days as these laid to him. 


If the cutting of timber does decrease 
the rainfall, 0, woodman, hack that tree! 

Women pass their birthdays like other 
folks, but they have a way of not seeing 
them. rat ee 

We may not quite bridge the Atlantic, 
but it begins to look as if we might build a 
steamship that would stretch from shore to 
shore. PB 6 iti 

Our monied classes go to Europe, and 
Europe’s paupers come here. 


ishness. silat iad 

A newspaper man may have his reckless 
side, but when it comes to a matter of hy- 
giene he will spend his last cent to keep up 
his circulation. 

Is not the Princess Louise, or rather the 
Duchess of Fife, a trifle too choice of 
the laureate’s marriage ode? We should 
just ‘‘admire” to read It. 


Talk about sleepy Philadelphia! A live 
rattlesnake was caught last week in the 
Jersey City Central railroad depot. That 
settles it. Jersey is’ way back. 


She came back to town, and the neatest 
thing he could think of to say to her was, 
“You are frightfully tanned.” And now 
she never sees him, as she walks life’s dull 


round. 


If that Washington Memorial Arch is to 
be on exhibition in 1892, New York has got 
to just ‘“‘hump herself.” This is not slang. 
She must hump herself so— 


n 


“So far from not caring a rap for woman 
suffrage,” writes a misrepresented woman 
editor, ‘‘I care so much for it that I have 
long rapped, and pufpose to continue to 
rap until our men and brethren rise and let 
us in.” 


Ali that seems to ail Brown-Sequard’s 
elixir of life, is the fact that it proves a 
powerful blood poison, and does not in the 
slightest degree recuperate the vital forces. 
But these are mere trifles in the path of a 
great popular discovery. 


Summer travel is ourpriaingly light. Can 
it be that our long rows of barricaded 
doors are the outward visible sign of hypo- 
critical hiding within? Or is it simply the 
between and betwixt season, when sensible 
folk let well enough alone? 


‘*‘Have you got an idle bed in the house?” 
inquired Granger of the hotel clerk. And 
the clerk said they had not; and there was 
the lounge, lounging in the office before 
their very eyes, and neither of them noticed 
it. That's just like a man! 


The President could not, with any con- 
sistency, kiss that Portland baby, as long 
as the envious world is forbidden to kiss 
Baby McKee. Besides it may have seemed 
good to him to rest off a few days from 
baby-kissing,—poor grandpapa! 


Newport is all agog over the grand sub- 
scription ball that comes off at the Casino 
next Thursday night. Half a dozen rival 
belles will make a grand set for the sceptre 
of leadership, but as the tastes of mankind 
differ, the game is likely to be a tie. 


It is a significant commentary on the 
value of fresh air, that all the flies die off 
in a room that is closed for a week during 
warm weather. It cannot be altogether 
starvation, unless they get more than they 
seem to from the bald-headed man’s pate. 

COLD HARD FACTS. 

Mrs. Aging—‘‘I never looked so old in 
my life as I do this summer.” 

Mr. Aging—‘‘Well, you never were so 
old, were you? What can you expect?” 

Mrs. 4.—‘‘Now, John, don’t be a brute!” 











| the beaux and belles of a beauty show. 


It looks as if Baby Maybrick would not 
be the means of hanging his mother after 
all,—but as a mail carrier he can hardly be 
voted a success. 


The vacationist who usually ‘‘gets away 
a little while in August,” is reminded that 
he has exactly seven days left in which to 
make good his 1 record. 


It is rather nies for ‘Boston benefactors 
to read that their Johnstown donation of 


Exchange 18| nearly $159,000 has not yet been called for, 
no robbery, but it is a great piece of fool-| because it has not been needed. 


Governor 
Beaver is about to place it in the hands of 
the Philadelphia committee, however, who 
may in turn be depended upon to place it 
where it will do the most good. 


The fresh air children—and that includes 
all ranks just now—must make the most of 
the two or three weeks left them of vaca- 
tion delights. And do let our board of 
Health make a clean sweep of diphtheria 
germs before the innocents return. The 
city was criminally negligent of its outlying 
wards last season, and the death rate was 
enormous. See Ward Twenty-five. 

Mr. Clark W. Bryanis a terror to evil 
doers. This time it is the COMMONWEALTH 
that has published ‘‘Posies,” crediting it to 
the Evening Wisconsin—where it chanced 
to be when our scissors overtook it, though 
the poem was originally published in Good 
Housekeeping of November 10. If all edi- 
tors would turn upon thieves and plagiarists 
with the persistency shown by Mr. Bryan 
we should have no further use for the 
eighth commandment. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Some perversity on the part of Uncle 


Sam, 
sponsible postal official, sent most of last | 
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‘the war of 1812. 
, with its rusty bayonet, hung on the wall, 
,and near it the imposing powder horn and 


‘the trusty sword. 
Bro. Wanamaker, or some less re- | 


of the condemner to the great waste basket 
of space. 


But not so fast. What man has done 
man may do again, and so may woman, for 
that matter. If the pen-picture of an 
afternoon among old family relics, far out 
of town, must vanish away, the relics re- 
main, and the picture in memory of the 
sun-flooded room in the fair Connecticut 
valley is as fresh today as when ‘‘taken.” 
And if copied extracts from the old vol- 
umes were available once, why not hunt up 
the stray leaves and use them again? 


We will just pick up the thread of our | 


discourse—where it was so unceremoniously 
broken off last week, and look over that 
unpretentious collection of past century 
relics, which as we were saying, our gifted 
hostess so kindly displayed. 


The owner of meny of these relics, as 
demonstrated by tradition and the family 
tree,—was born at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and lived until 1784, 
and being happily possessed of a Family, 
capital F, his personal belongings were 
considered worth saving. 

The succeeding generation contributed | 
generously to the collection, which, taken 
all together, liberally furnished the room, 
though with belongings more quaint than 
sumptuous. In the midst of these high- 


backed chairs, and other dim old furni- | 


ture, the group of nineteenth century ob- 
servers seemed a jarring anachronism. 


The panoply of war formed a conspicu- 
ous part of the collection. In that regard, 


the treasures left by us, of the peaceful | 


today, will appear tame to our descendants. 

It is too much to hope that posterity will 
have to depend upon wars and relics of 
wars, already passed, to give martial aspect 
to its antiquities? 

We want peace and good will upon earth, 
through subsequent years of our Lord. 

There was, however, a warrior among 
these family heroes,—a valiant major in 
His old flint-lock musket 


- His spurs, too, were in- 
tact, a tassel from his epaulette remained, 
and—shall we mention it?—a queer little 


week's “Observations” to the dim No/| whiskey flask,—a miniature barrel, from 


Whither,—a storage house already packed | 
with the one-time belongings of the Ob- | 
server, but in which to the end of all time | 


there will be room for one more. | 


No article of faith stands firmer in the | 
Observer's unwritten creed than a belief in | 
the total depravity of inanimate things, on | 
those dire occasions when the fates league 
together to work confusion to mankind. | 


Suppose a case, tor illustracion, in a well- | 
regulatea newspaper office. The editor | 
goes off on a poor man’s vacation,—the con- 
ventional two weeks. Ought not ‘‘the 
mice” to have a hilarious play? Might they 
not seize their opportunity to run off with 
the blue pencil; set all their n’s wrong side 
up; abolish the senseless practice of proof- 
reading, and have a high time altogether? 

Assuredly they might and would, but 
Nature sees her opportunity, and rises to 
the occasion. Now, if ever, she will floor 
the autocrat and the stand-bys of the com- 
posing room, clearing them at a single 
stroke clean away from their several posts, 
in a state of physical inefficiency and col- 
lapse. She will bring the President to 
town, and take fair weather away with 
him; she will make business generally so 
rushing and laborers so few, that inanimate 
things catch the idea, and league in with 
the fates to do their evil worst. 


If animate and inanimate things took 
to this carrying on, it would follow, as 
a matter of course, that editorial mail 
matter, forwarded from some vacation 
point, would take that particular time to 
disappear off the face of the earth. It is 
Nature’s little way of evening things up. | 
An editor has quite too easy a time of it in | 
the matter of acceptance of manuscripts | 
in his own particular journal. Nature or | 





her emissaries, can hardly be blamed for | dals ; 


now and then condemning the manuscript | 


| which its owner must needs have imbibed 
j at the bung. 


There were many other articles of old 
time association. The high, quaint ‘‘case 
|of drawers,” mounted on bowed legs, for. 
| cibly recalling to the memory of the Ob- 
server the sky-high drawer in which a 
| grim old lady, associated with the earliest 
years of childhood, used to keep her burial 
| clothes, and when the little Observer bad 
more than usually pleased her by obedience 


jand docility, the grim old iady used to dis- 


play as a grand reward of merit, the time- 
stained trousseau in which, as the bride of 
death, she was to be worthily arrayed. 
This aspiring bureau held less grewsome 
treasures. Its trousseau was the real 
thing, though limited in extent. An ex- 
quisite linen shirt, a wedding shirt, bearing 
in faded ink, the date of 1829, was taken 
from its recesses. It was a garment cal- 
culated to put to the blush the shirt makers 


}and shirt wearers of today, so fine was its 


texture, so exquisite its needlework, and so 
elaborate its be-ruffled magnificence. All 
that remained to bespeak corresponding 
daintiness on the part of the bride was a 
pair of long, fine silk stockings, ecru in 
tint, and with the precise pattern of clock- 
ing in vogue among all wearers a dozen 
years ago. In almost any other family, the 
Observer should have questioned the an- 
tiquity of those hose, but they also bore the 
faded ink mark, dating back to 1829. 


There was the mahogany table with fold- 
ing leaf; the time-honored sideboard, with 
its anclent crockery, its pewter dishes, its 
quaint silver spoons; there was the old | 
waiter; the snuffers and tray; the mortar; 
the foot stove; the queer old wooden san- 
the enormous shoe buckles; the. 
round-eyed iron spectacles, in iron cases,— 





‘the big-eyed ones prasmmehiy £ for the bus. 
band, the little-eyed ones for the Wife, 


whose orbs were probably the larger Of the 
two. There was a handsome ojq Silver 
time piece, still hanging in the fadeq Wate) 
case; an old mirror, or looking-giass. Which 
had, more or less truthfally, reflecteg the 
faces of bygone generations. Attractive 
faces, they must have been, if one migh; 
judge by specimen portraits, in the form 
of court plaster silhouettes, which jp Spite 
of their inky blackness, suggest much ,» 
grace and winsomeness. ‘ 
| There was a funny old carpet bag abog: 
three feet deep, proportioned like , mail 
sack, leather mounted, and imposing ; eni. 
nently calculated to strike dread to 
heart of the hostess to whom it might 
|appear unannounced. There was a fancify) 
little fur trunk, or casket, covered wig 
| leopard skin,—the envy of all beholder 
There was a sun dial, perfectly preserved 
and a big hour-glass, in which the weary 
sands refused to run. A curious old “, 
count book had been saved, warped ang 
discolored, but filled with legible and py 
cise entries of long forgotten transaction 

There were sundry old shingle-coveng 
books, very black in lettering, with m& 
confusing old f’s where s’s belonged, printe 
upon paper of decidedly coarse and douy 
|} ful texture. 


All were interesting, bat nothing proved 
more instructive to the Observer than » 
old copy of Nathaniel Dwight’s ‘System of 
Geography,” published in 1802. 

The pupil of today could hardly depen 
upon its statements, as at that date th 
United States were but fifteen in number, 
though comprising besides, ‘‘a large tract of 
undivided land, lying to the west of the 
states within their territory inhabited by 
the native savages.” 


Concerning the *‘ftate of fcience in New 
England,” we are told ‘‘Each town has,¢ 
| ought to have (!) a fchool in it, where th 
| children are early taught reading, arithme 
| metic and writing.” 

This naive statement particu-ar.y edited 
the Observer, who could easily write a his 
tory of Boston that way. 

‘*‘Boston has, or ought to have, a perfect 
city government, immaculate streets, 4 
| faultless street car service, etc., etc.’’ 

Good old Nathaniel Dwight appears 
| have begged the question. 





He seems to nave treated Boston, how 
ever, with impartial candor. This is wht 
he says: 

**Boston contains about 2000 houses, sal 
15,000 inhabitants. There are in Boston? 
streets, 38 lanes, and 21 alleys, besides ser 
eral squares. There are 16 houses for pu> 
lic worship, nine for Congregationalists, 
three for Episcopalians, two for Baptists, 
one for Universalists, one for Quakers, be 
sides one lately occupied by Roman Catho- 
lics. 

In Boston there are seven free schools, 
besides many others. The public house 
are the State House, Court House, Fanedl 
Hall, an almshouse, and a work house.” 


Boston fared better than Washington # 
the hands of the author, for here is his 
scription of our Capital: ‘‘ Washington cot 
tains the capitol for Congress, buildings { 
various public offices, a house for the Pret 
ident, and an elegant Hotel.” 

And here is Newport: ‘‘Newport is s& 
erally esteemed the capital of Rhode Islan 
though it is not so flourishing, or wealth) 
as Providence.” 


As for the women of New England the 
were “educated to housewifery, excel 
companions and house-keepers; spending 
their leisure time in reading books of @ 
ful information, and rendering themselvé 
not only useful but amiable and pleasing.” 


There was a book on “Good Msnnets 
bearing date of MDCCLXXXVI. ™ 
book contained so much unususl a 
that the Observer was fain to borrow 
| from our obliging hostess, and bear it awey 
| for perusal and study ina more propitiow’ 
hour. 


| ,,Should friends observe more tha® ont 
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ary deference to etiquette, and some observ- 
gnces partaking of the unusual, let them be 
gssured that the demeanor of the Observer 
is in strict accordanee with the edicts of 


-o* 


Next week we will take a look at the 
ger old eighteenth century ‘““Mixt Pre- 
cepts” on behavior. G. P. 


REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
peing Copies of Certain Old Letters. 


Vv. 


HoTEL NATIONALE, LUCERNE, 
August 18, 1876. j 
nearest Aunt Dolly : 

“Betty and Paula both confess that they 
have so lost themselves in rhapsodizing 
over Lucerne, in the home letters, that 
seither of them has told you what a dread- 
fol time we had on our journey from Paris. 
if you can believe it, our wretched cocher 
misunderstood the direction we gave him, 
snd took us to quite the wrong railway 
tation; so we only, when we finally got to 
the right one, had just four minutes to buy 
tickets, register luggage,and get our places. 
is a dismal consequence, we couldn't get 
sisces together; Paula was hustled into 
one carriage and I into another; but fortu- 
nately for Aunt Helena’s sanity, Betty found 
s place with her. I can assure you I didn’t 
and it amusing to make that night-journey 
ing railway carriage full of strangers. It 
wok me quite half an hour to ‘“‘compoge” 
myself, as dear Sairey Gamp says; but 
sfter that, on surveying the landscape o’er, 
iwas forced to confess 1 was very well 
laced, under the circumstances. There 
was only one man in the compartment; and 
he was a very young priest, with a round, 
rosy cherubic face. None of the rest of 
us were very fair to look upon, and as the 
night wore on, we came to look most un- 
pleasantly dishevelled and cindery, but we 
being undeniably of the sex of Mother Eve, 
that poor little cherub of a priest seemed to 
think that St. Anthony’s case wasn’t a cir- 
camstance to his. And all night long he 
iept up his courage by alternately saying 
his prayers, to rosary accompaniment, and 
ating peppermints. I didn’t mind the 
prayers so much, but the peppermints were 
dreadful. My other fellow travellers were 
nothing extraordinary, with the exception 
{a Frenchwoman who was travelling 
in a white lace bonnet adorned with a 
large bunch of purple grapes, and a 
wry stout Englishwoman, who carried a 
hoge and oddly-shaped black bag. Beyond 
sfering untold agonies with heat and mos- 
qiwes, { had no adventure; yes, though, 
Ithink I had one adventure after all. I 
had fallen, somewhere toward midnight, 
into as deep a drowse as an upright position, 
heat and audible prayers, peppermints and 
mosquitoes would permit, when I suddenly 
came awake with a jerk, and to my horror 
sw a bright flame down on the floor of 
the carriage, not far from the hem of my 
gown. I gave one gasp of ‘‘fire!” when 
the calm voice of the stout Englishwoman 
tse upon the air. ‘‘O no, me dear!” she 
sid, “It's not fire; it’s only me little ina 
sove. {'m making a cup of tea. When 
Im traveling I can’t wear through the 
night without me cup of tea. Don’t let it 
distarb you, me dear!” Now, Aunt Dolly, 
wasn't that deeply, darkly, beautifully Eng- 
lish? Just as self possessed. I give you my 
word, as if she were in her own sitting 
tom, that woman made her tea, and added 
condensed milk and sugar taken from her 
dlack bag, and stirred and sipped it, beam- 
‘ng affably on us all the time, and by and 
‘y blew out the ‘‘Adtna,” packed up every- 
thing in the black bag, and settled herself 
‘osleep. We all watched her in silent pet- 
Mfaction. As for the little priest, he emp- 
Ned his peppermint bag at one blow, and 
then tightly grasping his rosary, shut his 

fyés and looked prepared for the worst. 
Dear Aunt Dolly, there aren’t any guide 
books, or any photographs or any words 
‘can give you the least idea how glori- 
cusly beautiful it is, here at Lucerne. I 
“hall never forget my first real glimpse of 
Nall. We did not reach here until four in 
the afternoon, and we drove to the hotel in 
‘raging thunder-shower, and we were so 
thausted that we never raised our heads 
Tm our pillows until the garcon came 
queens at the door with the eight o’clock 
‘tner we had ordered. It was after that 
} md eaten, and we were a little rested and 
penny that we flung optn our casements 
All the" Lucerne. The storm was over. 
ates © great and solemn mountains were 
' ng on their night purple, though on 
furthest ones there was still the un- 
dull oe of the after-glow. There was 
“| + in the west; the sky over-head 
~- reves with great jewel-like stars, 
we ‘famy flower-bud” of a new moon 
Det tae among them. The lake was 
, low our windows. It was all alive 
ar (2, little pleasure boats, and we could 
Did town ler, and snatches of song. The 
mt — growing dark, in the twilight ; 
Dofs and — light, the queer, pointed 
tie » arched bridges were like fan- 
ouettes. Over by the Schweitzer- 
was playing Schubert's ser- 
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enade. We looked and looked as if we 
would never tire, and then Paula voiced it 
| all for us, in quoting Glory Me Whirk: ‘“‘Oh 
| what a good time,—and we'te in it!” 
| We did not mean to come to a large hotel. 
But we found the smaller ones to be so un- 
comfortable—we went room-hunting the 
| day after our arrival, you know, and climbed 
| 80 many stairs that Betty said she felt like 


|Mr. Mantalini’s ‘“‘dem’d horse in a demni- 


tion treadmill!”"—that we had no choice. | 


| We see a great deal of our fellow-creatures, 
-here; rather too much of our American 
| fellow-creatures. I don’t think I like the 
| Europeanized American girl. There are 
| Several such in the hotel; they are hand- 
| some, accomplished girls, with the manners 
| Duchesses ought to have but mostly 
| haven’t—but they seem to have outgrown 
jall their emotions, and their worship of 
| titles out-Herods Herod. There is one Por- 
| tuguese count here, reported a mere Mar- 
|quis of Carabas for wealth; he has the 

face and figure of a monkey and boasts of 
j}his gambling, duels and amours as of 
affairs much to his credit; and yet those 
| beautiful girls quarrel with each other for 
|his favor, Aunt Dolly, and they say the 
| most beautiful of them all will ‘make a suc- 
| cessful running” for the Countess-ship be- 
|fore the season is ended! She is really 
|most beautiful to look at; tonight, for 

intance. she was something to worship, 
|when she awarded the prize, after 
| the boat race. It is an annual event among 
| the peasant boatmen, this race; and 
| this year in addition to the purse that is al- 
| ways awarded, the ladies at the hotels of- 


| fered a handsome silk flag as a prize. The | 


race was so pretty, as we watched it from 
the balcony; every boat had a colored lan- 
tern swinging from a pole in the bow; and 
the rowers all stood—I suppose it wasn't 
really rowing, then, but paddling. After it 
was over, the winner was led, by the land- 
lord, into the great hall of the hotel. He 
was a sturdy young German Swiss; a big, 
blond fellow with honest, blue eyes, and 
blushing to that extent from embarrass- 
ment that he evidently wished himself at 
the bottom of the lake. Miss Lorne came 
forward as he was brought in,—a dream of 
loveliness, all in white, with her gould hair 
| dazzling in the full light, and a red rose at 
j her breast. She presented the flag, with a 
| few pretty German phrases, and then, with 
a little, characteristic dramatic touch, took 
the rose from her breast and dropped that 
too, in the winner’s hand, whereat his 
brother boatmen, bashfully crowded outside 
the long windows, set up a roarof delighted 
approval; and then, evidently frightened at 
the noise they had made, ran down over the 
steps with a great clatter, and away into 
the dark. 

Before I leave Miss Lorne, I must tell 
you a queer little thing [| saw the other 
day. There is a quaint, elfin little ten-year- 
old child who has a room near us, a dark- 
eyed pale, grave little creature, whose fash- 





the care of a nurse, and who wanders about 
rather lonely and out of place, and missing 
the attention won by prettier, perter child- 


somewhere about the grounds, a wretched, 
ionless as herself, and stood in a corner of | 


everything as usual, with big, grave eyes. | 
Miss Lorne happened to pass her by, and | 
stopped to say, carelessly, ‘‘You’d best put | 
that dirty little creature down, Ethel, she | 
is soiling your frock;” and as Ethel merely | 


} 


stared at her solemnly without reply, she | 
gave the unhappy kitten rather a sharp | 
push, with her white, jewelled hand. In- | 
stantly Ethel’s great eyes blazed, her pale | 
face fiamed, and planting herself squarely | 
in front of the beautiful and stately women, 
and pressing her kitten Cluser, she cried in 
a shrill little voice, audible to the limits of | 
the hall, ‘““‘How dare you poke this little | 
cat? She is Gop’s little cat, and Hk won't | 
like it if you hurt her!” 
Fancy it. Aunt Dolly! I give you my | 
word that hall was absolutely still for sev- 
eral seconds. And Lilian Lorne actually 
flushed faintly, as she turned away. Paula | 
said under her breath, ‘That child is a de- | 
scendant of John the Baptist. That’s just | 
the way he used to astonish people ” 
Do vou remember my telling you how 
much I liked that little churchyard at Ches- | 
ter? There is a little churchyard here, too, | 
which I like, because it has carved on so | 
many of its gravestones just ‘auf Weider- } 
sehen.” Don’t you think that is beautiful? | 
So tender and so hopeful: ‘Until we meet 
” 
ire ‘start for Interlaken in about a week. | 
Paula says if it is any more beautiful than 
Lucerne. she really doesn’t see how she is | 
going to be able to bear it. 
With Endless Love, 
Your Own Girl, GUENN. 
DorotHy Lunpt. 


| 





Fifty cents is not @ fortune to be sure, 
| but much less than that has been the foun- 
\dation of many @ colossal fortune. You | 
lean make 50cents by cutting out the certifi- 
leate good for that amount found elsewhere 
lin this paper, and taking it to Haskell & 
| Coy, photographers, 63 Court street. 





able mamma leaves her almost wholly to | 


ren. The other day she had picked up| 


draggled little kitten evidently as compan- | 
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CITY CHAT. 


|_ The Boston public schools will reopen 
| Wednesday, Sept. 4. 


| 


| Five scrub girls from Boston have been 
| arrested at Cottage City, for robbing flower 
| gardens. 


| It seems probable that the Cambridge 
| bridge will be opened for travel by October 
| or November. 


| H. O. Ryder, the young Boston artist 
who has recently achieved distinction at 
Paris, having had one of his works ad- 
mitted to the last Salon, has returned after 
an absence of four years. 





} 

| Dr. John E. Somers, one of Cambridge’s 
prominent physicians, is seriously ill at his 

| residence on North avenue with typhoid 

|fever. Dr. Somers started a few days ago 

| on a vacation trip to New York, where he 

| was taken. 


| Dr. Le Baron Russell, of Boston, died at 
| his home in Plymouth Tuesday afternoon, 
jafter a long illness. He was born in 
| Plymouth July 29, 1814. He was an inti- 

mate friend of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
| Waldo Emerson. 


Typhoid fever has made its annual ap- 
| pearance in town, a little earlier than usual, 
| and though physicians report it to be run- 
|ning light, the conditions require extreme 
| vigilance on the part of the community to 
| prevent the spread of the disease. 


The West End Railway company will run 
electric cars by way of Chester park, the 
name of which it is proposed to change to 
| Harvard avenue, through from Cambridge 
to Dorchester, and by way of Swett street 
to South Boston. It is believed that 
| Chester Park will become Boston’s main 
| thoroughfare. 


The Advisory Board, representing the 
7,000 operative tailors in Boston, is making 
/a vigorous warfare against what is termed 
| the New York tenement house system of 
manufacturing clothing. It is claimed that 
|} evidence can be brought forward to show 
; that the tailors of Boston are being seri- 
ously injured by the tenement house system 
|of manufacturing clothing in New York 
City. 


The will of the late Rebecca A. Goddard 
contains the following bequests: $500 each 
to the Home for Aged Couples, the Doane 
| Fund for Sick Nurses, the Home for Aged 
| Men, the New England Hospital for Women 

and Children, Boston University, the Nee- 

| dle-Woman’s Friend Society, the Massa- 
| chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
the Homeepathic Hospital, and the Tem- 
| porary Home for Destitute Children; $1000 
jeach to the Massachusetts Institute of 
| Technology, the Museum of Fine Arts, and 
ithe Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
| Feeble-minded Youth, to be added to the 
|**In Memoriam” of Nathaniel Redman; and 
| $3000 to the overseers of the poor of Bos- 
j}ton to be added to the ‘‘Pemberton Fund,” 
| for the benefit of American Protestant sin- 
| gle women, in memory of the mother of the 
testator. 





the great halt nursing it and looking at | Massachusetts Schools at the Paris 


Exposition. 


Among the recently returned from the 
Paris Exposition is Walter A. Donaldson of 
New York, who brings information that 
cannot but be interesting to Boston readers. 
Mr. Donaldson went to Paris in May as one 
of the American jurors of the Educational 
Group. His colleague on the jury was Hon. 
Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell 
University. Owing to ill health, however. 
Mr. White has been able to give but little 
attention to the more arduous duties of ,the 
position, and the great bulk of the work 
has fallen to Mr. Donaldson. Though still 
a young man Mr. Donaldson was secretary 
of one of the importaut commissions in the 
Philadelphia Exposition of ’76, and the ex- 
perience gained there has been of great 
advantage to him in his Paris work; which 
he has carried on with such energy and 
ability that he has been made vice president 
of the Educational Jury. Mr. Donaldson 
is a graduate of Columbia College and Law 
School and a member of the Columbia 
Academy of Science. He ‘is deeply inter- 
ested in educational matters and brings 
much pleasant news regarding the exhibit 
made by the schools of Boston. 

The exhibit made by the Boston public 
schools is in his opinion altogether the 
best made in their class, and he has recom- 
mended them for the highest award) The 
exhibit consists of the text books used in 
the school and of drawings and other work 
by the pupils together with school furniture 
and appliances. The Cambridge schools 
make a good display, but it lacks complete- 
ness. The Institute of Technology makes 


the best showing among technological | 


schools, and has been recommended for a 
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and Mr. Donaldson was constantly obliged 
to explain to them the nature of this 
worthy institution. Among the most inter- 
esting of all the educational exhibits is that 
of the Perkins Institute for the Blind. It 
is very compiete comprising a large num- 
ber of specimens of the pupils’ work and 
many photographs. 

Massachusetts is also well represented 
outside of Boston. Worcester has be- 
stirred herself. Her public schools stand 
next to those of Boston in the completeness 
of their exhibit; while the Normal School 
and State Normal Art School of that place 
make an excellent display, and have been 
recommended for a high award. The same 
recommendation has been made regarding 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Wellesley makes a 
small but interesting exhibit. Tufts sends 
a catalogue, and Amherst displays text 
books and a number of excellent photo- 
|graphs of her buildings. The Frenchmen 
|expressed much surprise over Dummer 
| Academy in South Byfield, not so much be- 
| cause of its exhibit as of its great age—125 
| years. They cannot understand how any 
| thing American can be so antique. Evi 
} dently Harvard with her quarter of a mil- 
lennium threw away a great opportunity of 
impressing the dwellers on the Seine. 
| Mr. Donaldson expresses regret ut the lack 
| of enterprise at Cambridge, and he further- 
| more esteems it a matter of surprise that the 
| Boston Public Library takes no part in the 
Exposition. Chelsea, Somerville, South- 
bridge, Taunton, and Waltham all show 
what they have in the way of a library, but 
Mr. Donaldson did not recall that Boston 
had done anything. Among our publishers 
of educational books D. C. Heath & Co. 
have made an exbihit that greatly impressed 
the jurors, while Ginn & Co. are also fairly 
represented. 

The exhibit made by the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Union has been the subject of 
much commendation. 

In regard to other exhibits, that made by 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Co. is a 
noticeabiy good one Taking the American 
exhibit as a whole, Mr. Donaldson quite 
concurs with the general opinion that it is 
meagre and especially lacking in proper 
arrangement, an eye being had rather to 
personal advantage than to national repu- 
tation, the idea being according to Mr. 
Donaldson to ‘‘sell rather than to excel.” 
The display of agricultural implements is 
especially deficient. 

This general inadequacy of American 
exhibits Mr. Donaldson attributes to the 
smallness of the appropriation made by 
Congress and not in any way to the man- 
agement, for General Franklin and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Somerville Tuck of New York, 
have shown marked ahjlity and untiring 
zeal. 





The New York reporters were not very 
gracious to Prof. Mahaffy of Dublin, the 
famous Greek scholar and author of so 
many delightful books about Greece, who 
has come over to lecture at Chautauqua. It 
could not have been pleasing to him to find 
himself described as possessing ‘‘little strips 
of side-whiskers, about the color of molasses 
candy, extending half way across his cheeks 
to his nose,” and carrying over his arm ‘‘a 
striped traveling rug abovt the hue ana 
value of a second-hand horse blanket.” 
The Professor, whois one of the* wittiest 
and most entertaining men alive, has re- 
cently been in Greece, and speaks very high- 
ly of the conduct of the American School in 
Athens. 








Florence St. John, the English actress 
|who has brought a libel suit against the 


}editor of the London Wasp for charging 
| her with ‘‘gross immorality,” receives from 
| the Gaiety Theatre in London $17,500 annu- 


ally, or as much as the American public 
pays its Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
British Court. 


high award. Boston University 1s repre- | 


sented simply by a catalogue, and Harvard 
has not so much as that; being content 
with a slight representation from the Law 
School and the Annex. The Annex by the 
way proved a puzzler to the Frenchmen, 


The Sultan of Turkey maintains 474 car- 
riages, and has personal need of only about 
four. He is in poor health, and his physi- 
cians have ordered him to drink plenty of 
wine. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 
“The Federal Government of Switzerland ; 
An Essay on the Constitution,” by Prof. 
Bernard Moses is a book that will appeal 
with especial force to the student of his- 
tory. The study of the Constitution of 
the United States has for many years been 
a favorite occupation among _ historical 
scholars. Though the United States and 
Switzerland present many points of difference 
they are in the essential features of free | 
self-government very similar; and nothing | 
could be more interesting for the student 
than to trace out the development of simi- 
lar institutions from circumstances so dis- 
similar as those under which the two gov- | 
ernments have arisen. The author con- 
siders the antecedents of the Swiss federa- 
tion; the distribution of power; the func- 
tion of the legislature, the executive and | 
the judiciary; the foreign and the internal | 
relations; the army and the finances; the | 
rights and privileges of the people; and the | 
common propriety of the country. Switzer- | 


34 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 
For street cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. 

that the possibilities of this invention have not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for elect 

lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 for the developmen’ and introduction « 


ORED STEAM. 
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PROPELLING STREET CARS. 

A pew system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any o 
There is no failure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 

Secured by U. 8. letters patent. 


A prominent mechanical engineer , 


f this eve 


land presents a singular and most interest. | throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car built by the Pullman Palace Car | 
ing phenomenon, retaining as it has so long | which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity in September. All interestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway ( , 


jis republican forms, while surrounded by | 
monarchical neighbors ; and not only pre- | ‘Boston, Mase. 
serving its political individuality, but pre- 
serving intact the marked isolation of its 
different cantons from one another. 

ito a close. 


(The Federal Government of Switzerland, an | 
LITERARY NEWS. 


Essay on the Constitution; by Bernard Moses, | 
Ph.U., Protessor of History and Political Kconomy 
in the University of Californias. Pp. mahal _ 
AR Press Publishing Co., Oaklar | Mrs. Burnett’s love story ‘‘Vagabondia’ 
. is reported by booksellers to be the best- 
The Putnams have broaght out in the | gelling and most called-for book this sum- 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets” series a dainty | per, 
little volume entitled ‘Tales by Heinrich 
Zschokke, selecting in its contents four of 
his stories, which have so long been popu- 
lar in German literature. The four tales A lady in one of the New England towns 
chosen from the fifty or more that he wrote | recently returned a copy of Robert Louis 
are ‘‘Adventures of a New Year's Eve.” | Stevenson’s story, ‘The Wrong Box,” to 
“The Broken Pitcher,” ‘Jonathan Frock,” | her bookseller, for the reason that the 
and ‘‘Walpurgis Night.” The first three | cover was ‘‘defaced by a newspaper scrap 
are travslated by Parker Goodwin, the last | which, although I have applied soap and 
by William PV. Prentice. These four are | water [ have been unable to remove.” So 
undoubtedly among the best of Zschokke’s | my¢h for an attempt at novelty in book- 
productions. | making. 


Tale inrich Zsehokke, Knickerbocker | 
whapets. Mriew $1.00. G. P. Putoam’s Sons, New| Laurence Hutton will be the subject of 


York. Received from Damrell & Upham, Boston.| | the frontispiece-portrait in the September 
Book Buyer, accompanied by a_ personal 


-Cassell & Co 


Mr. Froude’s romance, ‘*The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy” is completing its third edition 


“Great Words from Great Americans” is eke 
. sketch. 

an artistic and pretty little volume contain- 

ing the declaration of independence, the Justin McCarthy, M.P., the famous [rish 
constitution of the United States, Wash- | leader, and author of ‘“The History of Our 
ington’s inaugurals, his circular letter and | Own Times,” will contribute the end paper 
farewell address, and Lincoln’s inaugurals |to Scribner's Magazine for September un- 
aud Gettysburg address. An appendix to|der the title of ‘‘Three Dream Heroines.” 
the constitution is added by Paul Leicester | These heroines are ‘‘Sally in our Alley,” 
Ford. The book is conveniently indexed | ‘‘Fair Inez” and ‘‘Annabel Lee,” whom he 
and portraits of Washington and Lincoln | considers as types of charming women. 


are inserted. It is a most comprehensive | 
and canvaniont book. | Professor George Trumbutt Ladd, of 
(Great Words from Great Americans. Pp. 270. Yale College, wiil have in the September 
Price 75 cents, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York; | number of Scribner's a very timely article 
Received from Damrell & Upbam, Boston.) lon the “Place of the Fitting-school in 
| American Education,” in which he discusses 
|certain plans for enabling the p.eparatory 
| schools of the country to accomplish much 
‘re better work than is now possible, so that 
No. 112 of Good Housekeeping, just out, | they may send out their pupils as well edu- 
contains the second chapter of Catherine ‘cated at eighteen as they are now at twenty. 
Owen's ‘Helps for Young Housekeepers,” | Such changes he believes necessary in order 
in which it begins to be apparent how pecu- | to effectively raise the standard of Ameri- 
liarly valuable the series of helps is going | can universities. 
to be, and in which the author kindly re- | : 
bukes housekeepers for carelessness in|, Detroit and her International Fair and 
reading recipes and directions. Mrs. H. V. | Exposition, which will be held the middle 
P. Taylor gives some particular directions | Of September, are the subjects of a paper 
for ironing cuffs, collars and shirts. An-|Sy William Willard Howard published 
other batch of summer beverages, furnished | August 14th ina four-page supplement to 
by Ada Marie Peck, contains some novel- | Harper's Weekly. Among the accompany- 
ties among many well-known refreshing ing illustrations are double pages giving 
home-made drinks for summer. ‘A Pro- | Views of the city and its surroundiugs, and 
posal by Atlantic Cable” is a pleasant story (of the Exposition Buildings and Grounds 
by W. B. Cossitt. In Chapter XII of ‘Our | 00 the banks of the Detroit River. 


Babies and Their Mothers,” Dr. Amelia A.) «The American Colony at Dresden” is the 
Whitfield sums up the course of action in | title of a paper by Lucy H. Hooper, which 
several minor complaints incident to child- |appeared in the number of Harper’s Ba- 
hood. A sketch of a family discussion of | gar published August l6th. The same 
ihe servant-girl question contains some sug- | pumber will contain a double-page engray- 
gestive ideas. Many other good papers and ing of Westminster Abbey. 

some lively poetry appear in the number.— | George Ticknor Curtis has acknowled 

‘ - 7 a . . “w » | s ed 
Clark W. Bryan, Springtield. | the palecshie of the novel, “John Char- 
| axes,” published over the pen name ‘Peter 
| Boylston” by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mrs. Hervert Ward (Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps) has established a Fishermen’s 
Reading-room at Gloucester, Mass., and 
| several coffee rooms, and is accordingly re- 
garded there with much grateful affection. 


PERIODICALS, 


The numbers of the Living Age for the 
weeks ending August 10th and 17th contain 
Edward Fitzgerald,” and ‘The Ethics of 
Punishment,” ‘‘The Primitive Home of the 
Aryans,” ‘“‘Giordano Bruno and New Italy,” 
“George Sand at an English School,” ‘The 
Great Indian Desert,” and ‘‘The Marriage 
of the Chinese Emperor,” ‘Isfahan to Bu- 
shire,” “Strange Food,” and ‘Pilgrims to 
Mecca,” ‘‘Handel: His Early Years,” ‘‘Fun- 
gi,” “Old Venice,” “Discovery of an As- 
syrian Library 3,500 Years Old,” with in- 
stalments of ‘‘Sir Charles Danvers” and 
**Mr. Dandelow; a Story Half Told,” and 
poetry.—Littell & Co., Boston. 


Professor Masson, who is so painstaking 
|a scholar that he is sometimes called ‘The 
| Drayhorse of Letters,” contemplates resign- 

ing the chair of English at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He succeeded Aytown in 1865. 


Robert Browning has been very generally 
condemned in England for his hasty attack 
on the memory of Fitzgerald. He is at 
work on a series of short poems on various 
subjects, written in the semi-humorous 
philosophical vein of ‘‘Jocoseria.” 


A delightful study of animal life and 
character is contributed by Olive Thorne 
Miller to the September Popular Science 
Monthly, in the the shape of a description 
of a pet lemur which the author possessed, 
and which represents a group of animals 


“Chinese Girls” is the subject of the 
opening article in The Quiver for Septem- 
ber. The author of ‘‘How to be Happy, 
Though Married” has a paper in this num- 
ber on ‘‘Right and Wrong Ambition.” ‘‘The 
Art of Self-Defence,” follows. ‘‘Home 
Nursing” is the title of a valuable little 
paper, and is followed by a sketch of “A 
Quaker Mission in Madagascar.” ‘Living 
Peaceably” and ‘‘A Glimpse of Some Sight- 
less Folk” are two interesting papers. | 
‘Slaughters in Italy,” by Prof. W. G. closely allied to the monkeys. 

Blaikie, is the fifth chapter in the new book A paper by Prof. Huxley bearing directly 
of martyrs. Stories and poems, and a on the question involved in the recent dis- 


. | 
bundle of ‘‘short arrows” bring the number 





Treasurer. 


cussion between himself and the Rev. Dr. 
Wace, concerning the genuineness of mira- 
cles, and entitled ‘‘The Value of Witness to 
the Miraculous.” will appear in the Septem- 
ber Popular Science Monthly. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 





BY 

Most nobly did the late celebration at 
Ilymouth Rock do justice to the great event 
of 1620. The oration, poem, speeches and 
singing were fullof inspiration #nd instruc- | 
tion. The spirit of liberty, learning and | 
enterprise was never more conspicuous. | 

All over the world are pilgrims now who | 
have minds and wills of their own, and are | 
not echoes of others’ voices. Religion is | 
more and more divested of foreign obstruc- | 
tions, morality is more and more insisted | 
upon as the indispensable salvation of the 
world. The independents of 1620 were 
thoroughly disgusted with the loose morals 
of the world around them, and the total in- | 
competency of crowns or courts, prelates | 
or presbyters to control or superintend | 
churches; boldly reproved them, denied 
their authority, appealed to their own con- | 
sciences and the Bible as the only rightful | 
authority in religion, saffered the conse- 
quences in a worldly point of view and en- | 
joyed the consequences in a heavenly point 
of view. 

They and the Puritans were resolved to | 
live a godly, sober and righteous life at | 
whatever cost. To do sounder more favor- | 
able conditions they migrated from the| 
mother country and came here, not imagin- | 
ing that they were ‘‘more nation seed than | 
gospel seed.” 

They had learned from constant study of | 
the Bible something better than the five | 
points of Calvinism, viz.: that they were | 
commissioned by the Almighty to set upa 
kingdom of righteousness or of righteous | 
persons very different from the established | 
church and the civil community. It was an 
unexpected duty devolving upon them to 
organize a body politic, thrust upon them 
by embarking outside of all civil jurisdic- | 
tion. But they wereequal to the emergency 
from their familiarity with what was best | 
in Old English laws and usages, held their 
first town meeting in the cabin of tne May- 
flower and stepped upon the Plymouth 
Rock, Minerva like, all armed and equipped 
as citizens of a new Commonwealth as well 
as meuibers of an independent church. 

That indeed was a spectacle for an admir- 
ing world to gazeupon. Though they re- 
ceived most of their education from the 
Bible, they had as much wordly wisdom, as 
their countrymen and made arrangements 
before they started to enter into commercial 
operations, and to gain a livelihood by in- 
dustrial pursuits. R 

That they were remarkably self-reliant 
and deeply rooted in their purposes is evi- 
dent from their fortitude under dire misfor- 
tunes. Five kernels of parched corn apiece 
was the best feast in their new home, which 
has since become a land of plenty. One 
half their number died within four months 
of the landing. They were liable at any 
moment to be misunderstood and destroyed 
by the Aborigines—but they had faith in 
God, themselves, education, industry, popu- 
lar sovereignty and their flintlocks. Far 
away from the Eastern Continent, it be- 
comes necessary for all the colonies to make 
their civil constitutions and by laws as the 
Pilgrims did, and become more and more 
free and independent in their secular as well 
as their sacred relations. The logical issue 
of this state of thing was the next great 
epoch of 1776, the declaration of political 
independence followed in 1789, after an 
appeals to arms, by the formation of a great 
nation on the voluntary self-government 
principles originated on board the May- 
flower. 

Of this type of National Government it 
may be said that it works more admirably 
than any other, and yet, it by no means 
secures universal welfare. 


WM. G. BABCOCK. 
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method of treating rabies. nai 
rabbits with the essence of the her? © 


bic intoxication, or somethiug ver 
and with virus thus obtained he = 


was injected into several animals 


templating a change of Motive power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, 4 Broad 
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tion to improve favorable conditio: 
direct proportion to their acc 
there would be scarcely any illiteracy, » 
erty or crime in the United States as 
the temptations of prosperity have not 
resisted to that extent. In all ages , 
under all forms of government, huma 
ture is unfolded by degrees. The best: 
sults are attainable when the intellect, 
moral sentiments are strong and set 
enough to lead and guide impuls . 
interest; to marshall in due order the dit 
ing forces, which constitute the glor 
shame of individual and associated lif 
Following Robinson’s injunction t 
true to new light, the martyrs of th 
century are still sifting the bran from: 
wheat, even in the very book he deemed: 
be the infallible and pure word of Gy 
Free religion in these days means hum 
good, not the salvation but the educatic: 
man, not the pass-port to Heaven at deat 
but health, knowledge, happiness, comfor 
justice,’love, joy and peace in homes, « 
cburches, stores, factories. It means ‘p 
dom from sordidness, bigotry, pride, pres 
dice, passion, superstition, monopoly, s 
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| all other evils, occasioned by ignorax 


disregard of natural laws. They only a 
rest upon the laurels of past liberatorsy 
most indefatigable in attackix 
“lucre lords and hierarchs trac 
building co-operative Commonwealths 
tecting defenceless women and ch 
stamping out cruelty in prisons and asy 
changing for the better, a tast« 
torial shows and demoralizing fas 
Were it not for our faith in the ete 
order of triumphant truth and preva 
rectitude, we might question whether! 
were as much conscientiousness in theses 
in old cotony days. Of one thing wem 
sure, that eternal vigilance is the pricew 
all have to pay to keep on the righit sided 
the laws of nature. Our present civilizatie 
has its dark side almost as discouraging# 
its bright side is encouraging. 
berg’s idea, that the heavens and hells be 
anced each other is suggested by existing 
contrasts in society. It is only by met 
strenuous exertions of those whio love the 
fellow-men that goodness and _ happine 
prevail if they do prevail. The Mayfowe 
will never lose its hold upon the admirate 
of lovers of truth and reform. 
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A Boy WRITES 
queer feeling. It makes you feel you de! 
know how. It’s something like being 
sick, only different. It makes yousi.® 
them that has the diszeese bad are e! 
to make well persons sick when they are® 
gether. There is no cure for the dis 
bat to get married, and then you are cm 
right off. I never was in love but once, # 
then I wasn’t very bad with it. Her sa 
was Sally, and I gave her a candy hart & 
she gave to another boy and that cured @ 
My brother Henry was in love, and he¥®* 
awful hard to get along with all the time* 
had it. He got married to her and com* 
his senses right away. A person in“ 
doesn’t generally say so, but it breaks” 
plain as the chicken-pox. After yous 


oF Lov! 


nr 
re) 


over it you don’t want nobody to say 


thing about how you acted whens you ™ 
the worst. Maybe you ‘rite poetry 
her, and go and thump an old gittar o™* 
her window and howl around awfu. ** 


sing songs about your ‘dear one sie? 


on,” as if she could with all your B® 
The more I see of it the less I want! 
the dizeese myself.—Drake’s Maga2” 
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AUGUST 24, 1889. 
ANIMAL PECULIARITIES. 


4 Number of Interesting Facts in Nat- 
ural History. 


rhe reason that anything of a red color 
excites and infuriates the ox tribes is be- 
ause red is the complementary color of 
yreen, and the eyes of oxen, being long fixed 
enon the green herbage while feeding, when 
they espy anything red it impresses their 
wiht with a greatly increased intensity. 
‘be same effect is doubtless produced upon 
aij grazing animals by a red color, but oxen, 


ing more pugnacious than others, show 

vreater excitement, and often attack that 

gaa <n ees Have you used 
\!i animals which chew the cud have 
ven feet. 
Sheep have no teeth in the upper jaw. In 

eome parts of the world there are sheep that 


rave most of their fat in their tails. These { 
tails weigh so much that they have to be tied 
on small carts, which the sheep draw after 
them when they walk. The carts are made & 
f fat boards on two wheels. The fat of the 
tail is very soft, and is used as butter. — 
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“Whalebone is found in the mouth of the ' 


whalebone whale, where it forms the substi- 
tte for the teeth, of which otherwise the 
animal is destitute. re year Xi” * 
‘ . uantity of food, for which it must make 
In the hottest climates the animals are qu 2* ; 


constant search. She places her eggs in 
the nests of other birds with her foot, for 
if she sat upon the adopted nest while lay- 
ing the egg the weight of her body would 
disarrange the nest and cause it to be for- 
saken. 

The crocodile devours all kinds of birds 
it can get but one, the zic-zac. It is said 
‘that when the crocodile comes on shore, he 
opens his jaws and this bird enters and 
swallows the leeches which are found about 
the animal’s jaws and teeth, and which 
have collected there owing to the creature 
being for so long a time in the water. The 
relief afforded by having the leeches with- 
drawn induces the crocodile to tolerate the 
presence of the bird. 

The faculty the chameleon has of chang- 
ing its color has been attributed to the pro- 
tective instinct of the animal, by which it 
seeks to render itself less observable by 
enemies by assuming the color of the bed 
ow which it lies. Some naturalists attribute 
this change of color to the distension of 

; the chameleon’s body, occasioning differ- 
pse in temperate climates, or the rocks | syees in the cuticle, affecting its reflective 
and heaths, and even the lichen-clad mar- | properties; others that the animal has the 
gins of the inhabited regions near the poles, power of throwing into its skin a different 
on oll oqeaig, Ba aoe. pigment, or coloring matter, from the 


Both mandibles of the parrot’s beak sre blood, and others, to nervous or galvanic 
vable, but most birds are able to move 


ind most to approach man; and those 
,each great zoological division possess the 
ganization the most complex and the facul 
ties most developed; while in the polar re- 
sare found only beings occupying a rank 
it little elevated in the zoological series. 
fhe apes, for example, are limited to the 
ottest parts of the two continents; it is the 
same with parrots among birds; the croco- 
dile and tortoise among reptiles and with 
od crabs among the crustacea—all animals 
the most perfect in their respective elasses. 

The owl has no motion in the eye, the 
giobe of which is immovably fixed in its 
socket by a strong elastic, hard, cartilagin- 

is case, in the form of a truncated cone; 
but in order to compensate for this absence 
if motion in the eye, itis able to turn its 
ead round in almost a complete circle with- | 
ut moving its body. 

There is no country in which the raven is 
not found native. The margin of the desert, 
if the jungle or of the forest, in the hottest 
the heights of alternate cliff and 





climates ; 


et action. 
hy one. banat 
lhe stork is partial to kittens as an article ae mae ae 
f food, and finds them an easy an@ whole- Jane Austen. 
some prey; and the cats reciprocate by a , 
we for young storks. * A new book from an old author is usually 


ihe frog, owing to its peculiar structure | weil received, and that by Mrs. Malden 
aunot breathe with the moutk.open;. and if | upon Jane Austen (in the Emigrant Women 
were forcibly kept open, the animal would | Series) would be very likely to have a 
die of suffocation. hearty welcome but for one draw back— 
Fishes swallow their food hastily and | namely, that those w ho love Miss Austen's 
without mastication, becanse they are! works need not to have any of their subtle 
obliged unceasingly to epen and close the *' and delicate beauties pointed out to them 
aws for the purpose of respiration, and | afresh, and those who do not are but little 
cannot long retain food in the mouth wher i likely to seek enlightenment at the hands 
juite shut. jof a thiré person. In a word, lovers of 
Persons turr pale when affected by fear | that refined and charming novelist are born, 
because the respiration and the afftax of ar- \ not made. No one will ever be brought to 
terial blood are diminished. j recognize the value of Miss Austen’s handi- 
The ticking of a watch may he heard dis- | work by the representations of another. In 
tinctly when it is placed against the teeth, ' the case of many writers this can be done, 
because sound is capable of being produced ;{ but notin hers. If something in our own 
the vibration of solid bodies without the | bosom responds, we find her, in her own 
intervention of the atmosphere, and in this | peculiar line, second tu none as @ student 
instance the sound is conveyed from the | of human nature and revealer of the emo- 
ve through the bones of the face and tions of the human heart—if nob, even the 
head to the auditory nerves. subtle delineations of ‘‘Emma” and ‘‘Mans- 
The eyes of hares are never closed, as ‘ field Park” have no power to touch us. But 
they are unprovided with the eyelids. In- ? those who are in touch with Miss Austen, 
stead thereof they have a thin membrane, 4 how they love her! How they revel in her! 
Which covers the eye when asleep, and How they read and re-read, till, like Lord 
Probably also when at rest. This mem- | Macaulay, they make her creations so em- 
brane folds like a curtain in the corner of © phatically their own that they can quote, 
the eye, and by an instantaneous action (as he did, either in personal or epistolary 
fies back when sight is required, and | intercourse, the sayings of Mrs. Norris and 
eaves the eye immediately and fully open } Mrs. Elton, as though they had had been 
for the exercise of sight. «living, bustling contemporaries and famil- 
Pigs are poor swimmers, their forelegs | iar acquaintances of his own and of those 
being set closely under them, and when } whom he was addressing! Macaulay even 
they sometimes fall into the water they cut | went so far as to make up speeches and put 
their throats with the sharp points of their ||them into the mouths of Miss Austen’s 
oven feet. characters in reference to the affairs of his 
The horse has no eyebrows. 

Che appearance of much white in the eye 
& horse indicates a vicious nature, be- 
= isé a high-tempered horse looks con- 
“tantly about, appreh¢hsive of danger, or ‘ 
“ssiring todo mischief. The quick motion. | Austen! 


‘ 
Ol the 


by 








his that he was wont to gauge the abilities 
of those with whom he came in contact by 


of 


Which thus becomes an evidence of the 
“emper of the animal. 
The hump on the back of the dromedary 
,, 1 accumulation of a peculiar species of 
ee is @ store of nourishment benefi- . . 
whic; n ided against the day of want, to | ‘‘quite sill 
= taf 1 animal is often exposed. The /the old 
ary or camel can exist for a long’ | shared the 


= Upon this hump without any other’ mind on the point. 


the having. 
ing sister 


y about Miss Austen's writings ;’ 
“lady, however, had 


~ The cuckoo deposits her eggs in the nests | while in regard to her present biographer’s 
of other birds because she is the largest of | supposition that with her ‘‘to write a novel 
insectiverous birds, and requires a great | was almost as simple a matter as to write a 


letter,” I must frankly say that this was im- 
possible. To be sure, there are letters and 
letters, andthe letters of that period were 
terrible affairs; long-winded, pompous, di- 
dactic, labored and insufferably dull—but 
allthe same, they came to an end within 
the hour or so, while the sustained effort 
that betrayed ne effort, the art required to 
conceal the art, the brilliantly composed 
simplicity of the novels, must have cost in- 
finite, if delightful labor. Miss Austen’s 
style is its own refutation of any idea to 
the contrary. It was, as we have -aid, the 


TEMPERANCE. 





‘Ails Sold Here’ is suggested as an honest 
sign for saloon-keepers. 


The beautiful song, ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
has been made the battle hymn of the Dakota 
prohibition campaign. 


Of five hundred men released from the 
Birmingham, Eng., workhouse on a recent 


holiday, not more than fifty went back 
sober. 


Sir Matthew Hale declared, even as long 
ago as 1670, that 80 per cent of the crimes 


a formal era, such apt epithets, such nicely 


daily life; and it was a favorite remark of 


this test, namely. whether they could or 
could not appreciate the novels of Jane 


fashion of the period in which she lived to | CO™mitted in England were due to drunken- 


write in stilted periods, and the brusque, | "°S* 


rougb-edged phrases of to-day were at that 


Although in many places in Gern y , 
time unknown,—but with all allowance for v ie meme Se 


English words are comparatively unkuown 
the various English names of liquors are 
intelligible everywhere and ‘American 
Drinks’ are universally advertised. 


adjusted adjectives, and such happy turns 
of sentences could not have been arrived at 
but by the touching and retouching of a pen 
growing ever more and more boldly incisive Nine rum-sellers’ societies in Chicugo in 
more and more exquisitely pointed. In this | their recent annual convention pronounced 
literary style lies much of the delicate charm | themselves in favor of the [linois high 
of Jane Austen’s handiwork. license law, and resolyed that they would 
We are first arrested by the portrayal of | Support and defend it. } 
characters and sensations in which we rec- , Bole . si 
ognize human nature all the world over, Pn Phe TR ee Wisconsin 
and secondly, we are riveted by the manner | geseryed honor at the Mc a a well- 
in which the portrayal is sec before us. The tauqua gssembly. On esnaen ee Chau- 
phrase rings in our ears. It recurs to us at| the Lands of Mr. Joseph bo oge av a 
intervals. It rushes back upon our mem-|aecompaniment of enthusiastic rh 
ory whenever the association is stirred. It 1 cada ad te ne, Seeiuse 
hat) and the waving of hundreds of handker- 
meets us as an old friend, directly we take chiefs, she received a dip| " ns 
=p the page cgetn. ie this goin I om |e eres & iploma with seven 
cheerfully in accord with Mrs. Malden, for | western member of the circle" WOM by 
indeed there are but few among us of ; 
whom the same could be said, while as for The St. Paul, Minn., “‘Globe” says: ‘Shes 
the many, it seems to me that writers still| only chance for the defeat of prohibition 
more than readers, shouid study the nevels | (in Dakota) is for the other side to stand 
of Jane Austen.—L. B. Walford. squarely by high license and make an honest 
Fishing and Shooting. fight on that line. If there is any faltering 
Those who are puzzling their brains to aah _— re = ae might as well be 
decide where they will spend a fishing or . “ “ire i ie - samy estoniats. ' It ts im- 
shooting holiday, will do well to procure a material whether high license has intrinsic 
stty little illustrated pamphlet Ned . : 
PF ishing aud Shooting” ethene aeuubhenela the only effective barrier to legal exclusion. 
by H. J. Calvin, office of the Canada Pacific 
ao ‘era cena es hang advocates the formation of a Men’s Tem. 
wili be B f its pages, . . ‘ . a .o- 
the Canadian Pacific Railway offers nance. perance union on the plan of the W. C. T..U.., 
ments of no ordinary nature to the sports- 
man and fisherman, and those who try the 
fishing-resorts and hunting-grounds men- 
tioned herein will find them exactly as rep- 
resented, for the descriptions are not over- 
drawn. Many of the localities referred to 
are situated in new territory that has been 
but recently made accessible, and any one 
possessing a proper knowledge of his craft A Mohammedan guide, while conducting 
can readily guess their great advantages. a party of white and blue ribboners up the 
A trial of some of the small lakes and Egyptian pyramids, said: ‘You climb well 
streams, so plentiful along the north shore for English. English people drink wine ; 
of the St. Lawrence River, between Mon- | Mohammedans not drink ; they are stronger C 
treal and Quebec, should prove a most sat- One of the ladies, pointing to her white 
isfactory undertaking to anyone who is ribbon and her husband’s blue one, said: 
satisfied with killing fish of moderateweight.; All English people do not drink wine 
North of the river, some miles inland, the | We never touchit. You watch, and when- 
rugged Laurentian range of mountains | ever you see this ribbon you will know that 
runs parallel to the course of the St. Law- | those who wear it are like you—they do not 
rence, and among them rises stream after} take wine.’ The guide was delighted, and 
stream, feeders of the multitude of small} is now onthe lookout for other good climb- 
lakes and the greater rivers, and one and; ers who wear temperance badges. 
all literally teem with trout. In general; The 15th anniversary of the organization 
aspect this region bears no slight resem-| of the National W. C. T- 1. occurs Nov 
blance to the Muskoka Territory, but it is, | next, and its regular annual convention will 
if anything, the more picturesque of the| be held Nov. 8-12in the great auditorium 











A writer in the ‘‘People” (Scranton, Pa. ) 


of the latter ‘for the education of women 
and children, its many-stranded ropés for 
the salvation of the failen, its self-support- 
ing system of philanthropic and patriotic 
endeavor and above all its magnificently 
trained and authorized staff of moral and 
christian advocates.’ 








merit or not—the popular temper makes it: 


calling attention to the multiform ageaaies. 


This was perhaps a@ little cruel; 
eyeball in opposite directions ex- ; but it serves to show the estimation in for the angler. 
t ¥ ‘- Pride »j ’ 
Poses au unusually large surface of white, | which the author of ‘Pride and Prejudice 


Lord Macaulay’s last remain- 
(who died lately) was one day 
‘talking to me on the subject, when she ob- is considered 
| served that her brocher had always been| Anglers from Montreal generally find good | in time for this convention. 


“silliness,” and we were of one 


It is rough and wild to 


sometimes an 


>! spert near St. Jerome, and on the sma 


two, and is certainly a far superior region | known as Battery D, adjoining the exposi- 


ajtion building, Chicago. The anditorium 


degree in many places, and to fish it prop-| will accomodate nine thousand persons, and 
was held by one whose opinion was worth | erly not unfrequently means ‘‘roughing it” | arrangements are being made to have it 
* in addition, but that is seldom a serious 

drawback to the enthusiast, and perhaps| decorations will be 


handsomely fitted up. Banners and other 


sent home from the 


advantage. | Temperance pavilion of the Paris Exposition 


It is expected 
ll} that Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, sow in 


obviously |lakes and their feeders within seven or} Paris, and at the head of the exposition de- 
eight miles of New Glasgow, these points | partment of the white ribbon movement 
One should not, how-| being but a short ron from Montreal. Half | will return in time to complete | 


. = arrange- 
ever, omit to notice that such appreciation | and three-quarter pound trout are good fish | ments for handsome decorations. Battery 
_ The deer is furnished with supplementary’ was the exception and not the rule during jin these waters, and much larger ones are|D has ample rooms for committees, the 
oreathing places in addition to the nostrils, | Jane Austen’s lifetime. ; but seldom taken, but there are plenty of | noontide lunch, etc., and was the scene of 
— this would appear to be an extraordin- In her own day “ was Pie rien the size mentioned. the National Christian Endeavor Society’s 
¥ provi ny + os ively speaking—an ittle Know 
me. Visiou of nature giving the beast of | comparatively spea a own 





— 4 freer respiration. 


i She wrote 
©ises and turtles have no teeth. 


) fancy, have known that she was doing so 


mime. Edwin Forrest was originally 
> Clown in a circus. 


‘ -| Edmund Kean was harlequin in a panto- | Meeting in 1888, and of the gra ‘se 
for posterity, and she must, [ = , SS ee 





a|of the Lutheran church, and many other 
historic and notable gatherings. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. | 


New and yet the ever old ts ‘*The Buck- 
eye,” which has been on the boards at the 
Globe Theatre this week. The name is new 
and so is the particular juxtaposition of | 
circumstances that constitute the play; but | 
the circumstances themselves are sufficiently 
venerable to suit the most conservative. 
A homeless waif, Mary Jane by name, 
wearies of the orphan asylum and runs 
away. She is taken in by good old Jona- 
than Strong. who with his wife keeps ‘‘The 
Buckeye,” a crossroads tavern in Ohio. | 
Here Mary Jane proceeds to grow up, vary- | 
ing the monotony of rural life by merry 
songs and snatches, though with few 
dreamy lullabies. She skips and dances, 
performs gymnastics and other wise fills up | 
her untrammeled maidenhood and enter-| 
tains the audience. She desists from her 
antics however long enough to bag a bump- 





tious burglar, and thus infuses into the | little room for doubt that the opera will tist Blanche Wakefield holding the bow. 


humdrum of her young life a wild dash of 
romance. Gertie, the daughter of old Jona- 
than Strong, marries a Cleveland capitalist 
who devotes himself to proving that mar- | 
riage is susceptible of being made a failure. | 
Mary Jane, ready for any emergency or, 
half a dozen at a time, gives the unworthy 
husband a palpable dressing down. 

The play belongs to that class that Den- 
man Thompson has made, in his own case 
at least. so popular and successful; but it 
can hardly be said is the best of its kind. 
It is the work of Mr. J. C. Macy of this | 
city, but it is susceptible of improvement | 
notwithstanding. Originality it has not, 
but it gives Miss Evans a chance to do the 


several entertaining things that she can do, | 


and perhaps that is achievement enough. 

At least it seems to satisfy the audience. 

In addition to Miss Evans’ most entertain- 

ing and Lotta-like antics, there is good 

acting py other members of the caste, nota- 
r 


bly by Mr. Harry Wilson as the old tavern 
keeper. A. R. Brooks is good as the 
Squire Walling; William Blaisdell as 
Charlie, materially assists Mary Jane 


in dancing and singing, while Miss Marie 
Bingham as Betsey Strong and Miss Mar- 
guerite Fealey as Gertrude, her daughter, 
add not a little to the strength of the play. 

Last night the company appeared in a 


play of English rural life, called ‘‘Fine | feats of jugglery, and Miss Emma Chevriel | the three different scenes which includes | 


Feathers.” Next week comes Ezra Kendall. 
* * 
* 
The preliminary season at the Boston Mu- 
seum began Monday night when Rolaud 


Reed appeared before a full house. The 
play was David D. Lioyd’s ‘Woman Hater, ’ 


| 


songstress rendered several songs and | 
medleys, accompanied by dancing. The) 
Julians, Rose and Martin, performed con- 
tortion acts that were quite amazing. Miss | 
Millie Hylton, the English swell imperson- 
ator, gave some sketches of young men | 
characters which were much appreciated. 
The sisters Graham, known in England as 
the ‘‘soldiers,” were seen in lively special- 
ties. Musical Dale played on a variety of 
instruments and the performance met with 
constant approbation. 
*,° 

The ‘Grand Duchess” will be the oper- 
atic attention at Gatety and Bijou next 
week and as this is a new work in the 
repertoire of the Gaiety Opera Co., a great | 
deal of curiosity is manifested as to the | 
manner in which it will be presented. But 
the creditable efforts which have distin- 
guished this favorite organization in every- | 
thing they have done this season, leaves | 





be presented in a thoroughly acceptable 
manner. The specialty show introduces | 
W. G. and Fannie Everett in a Yankee | 
sketch; James H. Jennings, the banjoist; 
C. H. Duncan, the famous topical vocalist; | 
Leshe Hollins, eccentric comedy sketches ; 
Horace Randall, Irish comedian; Hayden | 
and Hetherton, refined society sketches; 
Fostelle and Emmett, German musical team, 
and Roseland and Morton, dancers. Lucia | 


ceptions as usual. ss 


THE MUSEUMS. | 


Another week of vaudeville is announced 
at Pilling’s World’s Museum. Among the 
talent engaged to appear are 
ispecialty artists who stand in the frent 
jrank of their profession, and. only appear 
| in original sketches or in such acts as are 
jentirely mew. There is Mr. Frank E. 
| Edwards for instance, who is billed for 
|next week. His songs are new and pleas- 
|ing and his method of mimicry is original 
|with himself. The Morrissey Brothers 
| might be included in that category. They 
|were formerly connected with Thatcher, 
| Primrose and West's minstrel troupe. Nel- 
son and Forrest will appear in marvelous 


lin trick violin solos. A lively pair will be 
}seen in the persons of Murphy and Murphy, 
jeccentric black-face comedians. The well- 
known acrobatic team, the Melville broth- 
ers, will perform new and startling tricks, 
jand among the others who will appear are 
\the following: James H. Hammond, cham- 


a piece by no means unfamiliar to the fre-) pion clog dancer; Hamilton and Phillips, 


quenter of theatres. 


It was some years | clever comedians; Charley Frye, the favor- 


since made popular in the hands of that ex- | ite conversationalist; Mr. Charles Earnest, 
cellent comedian, John T. Raymond, of | vocalist, and ten pretty and shapely young 


whom Mr. Reed furnishes an occasional re- 
minder. |. The PAT Mh ubted Bama Bandy 
is one particularly suited to Mr. Reed’s per- 
sonal eccentricities, and it goes quite with- 
out saying that he rendered this highly 
amusing role in a way that developed all 


that the author had ever put in it and more. | 


The piece has been noticeably rejuvenated 
since it was last in Boston. And reference 
now and then to current events such as the 


Brown-Sequard craze, seems to corroborate | 


the announcement on the programme that 
the time of the play is ‘‘the present.” 
Though the star himself confines his acting 
within the regions of strict comedy, it must 


be confessed that the play itself not infre- | 
quently approaches so close to the farcical | 


as to make it uncertain on which side it is. 

The company supporting Mr. Reed is 
better than those that have hitherto accom- 
panied him. Mr. Harry A. Smith as the 
ex-professor, and Ernest Bertram as the re- 
tired sampler of coffee, take their roles ef- 
fectively. Miss Isadore Rush makes a 
dashing widow, and one does not wonder 
that she is successful in adding Samuel to 
the lamented Dick and John. Mrs. Mary 
Meyers is also a widow of no mean order. 


|ladies, who pose in artistic groupings. The 
jieety ovrtimiuers Will ve Continued as a feat- 
| ure, and in addition to Miss Cora Beckwith 
}and Miss Annie Fern, Miss Lillie Lake will 
| be seen in the huge tank. ‘“‘The Tutor's 
Dream,” an afterpiece, will include the en- 
| tertainment. 


Stege Whispers. 


‘‘Evangeline” will open the Hollis on 
| Sept. 2, and the old piece will be handsome- 
| ly dressed and strongly cast. 


Francis Wilson is building a residence on 
Meadow Lane in New Rochelle, N. Y., out 
of the profits of ‘The Oolah.” 


Louis Barrett, a younger brother of the 
tragedian, Lawrence Barrett, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


It is said on very good authority that be- 
| fore next season Miss Maggie Mitchell will 
be the wife of her well-known leading man, 
Charles Abbott.—Kddy’s Squib. 


Atkinson & Dexter's company of juveniles 
| will give opening performances of ‘“‘H. M. 
|S. Pinafore” at the Boston Theatre on 
|the afternoon and evening of Saturday, 





several | 


of Mr. Rudolph Aronson, done on ivory, | 
above and below which is the inscription: 


\Gasino Souvenir 100th, “The Brigands.” | 


Upon the reverse side is a handsome en-| 


\graving of the Casino, beneath which are 


the words, ‘‘Home of comic opera.” A 
heavy satin programme of the evening's) 
performance is folded and placed in the | 
card pocket, and the whole is encased in an 
embossed French envelope. The success 
that has attended the run of the opera fully 
warrants the management in distributing | 
gratis so costly a memento. 

Key Notes. 

The Ideal Opera Company will continue 
this season despite the absence of Zelie De | 
Lussan. Inher place will appear Pauline 
L’Allemand and Miss Romeldi, formerly of | 
the Milan Opera Company. 


The first violin playing on the top of the | 
Eiffel Tower was with the little Boston ar- | 


She is also the youngest artist who has as- | 
cended the famous edifice. | 


Adeline Patti-Nicolini will open her En- | 
glish tour at Birmingham, on October 14. | 
After completing her ,engagements there, 
she wili come to America, beginning her 


tour of the United States at Chicago, on| 


December 9. 


Manager Blakeley returned last week 


| Zarate and Major Atom will hold their re- from Europe, and among other interesting 
lthings states that Eduard Strauss, if he 


comes next season, will be under his man- 
agement. Strauss will not come until Oc- 
tober, 1890, and will make a tour of the 
United States, but the final negotiations are 


still pending until he can arrange for a 


three months’ absence from Vienna. 


A few facts about the production of | 
“The Brigands,” the present operatic suc- | 


cess at the Casino, New York, is sure to 
prove interesting and give an excellent idea 
of what an immense production it is. The 
total number of people employed and whose 
services are utilized at every performance 
of “The Brigands” is two hundred and 
forty one and they are distributed as fol- 
lows. Principals, chorus and ballet, one 





hundred and twenty-five ; orchestra, twenty- 
}six; carpenters and stage hands who set 


|four hundred and seventy-five pieces of 
|scenery, forty-five; for gas, calcium and 
jelectric light effects, twenty; wardrobe 
|}women and dressers, thirty-one; besides 
| this there are five hundred costumes worn 
jat every perfor.nance or in other words 
there are four complete changes of dresses. 
| This is unquestionably the greatest presen- 
tation of comic opera ever seen in this 
country and certainly puts Manager Rudolph 
Aronson away in the lead as a producer of 
both vperatic productivus and comic opera 
successes. When ‘‘The Brigands” is pre- 
sented at the Hollis street Theatre next 
month, the production will in every way be 
exactly the same as it is now being given at 
the Casino, New York. : 
Temperance Kelorm. 

At the Convention of the Worcester and 
Middlesex Temperance Union held on 
Thursday in Marlborough, an address was 
delivered by Mr. Charles W. Felt, of North- 
borough, who forwards the following com- 
munication to our columns : 


EpiroR BosTtON COMMONWEALTH : — 
In various ways I have manifested my 
interest in the Temperance Reform, and 
while living in England from 1868 to 1871 
became impressed with the astonishing 
magnitude of the evil of drunkenness in 
that country, and wish to record one effort 
that I made though it did not bear fruit. 
I sat by the side of Henry Wilson on the 


day on which Mr. Wilson was elected 
Vice-President of the United States. My 


stage in Faneuil Hall on the evening of the | 


A REMARKABLE RECOVERY. 


‘When I first called on Dr. Carroll I hag 
about given up all hope of ever eetting 
well again. My stomach was generally 
painful, and always troubled me more or 
less, and I believe I was 

‘‘Never Free from Pyspep ia 


| ‘until I began taking Dr. Carroll's medj- 


cines and treatment. To my joyful surprise 


|I felt better from the beginning of the 


doctor's treatment, and 
“I Feel Entirely Well Now.” — 
The speaker was Mr. John Jordan, whom 
the writer found at his residence, 46 Swap 
street, South Boston. In reply to the 


| writer's request for full particulars of his 


restoration to health, Mr. Jordan said 
“T learned when I called on Dr. Carrol] 


| that my headaches and my dyspepsia were 


caused by catarrh, which has been troubling 
me for the past four or five years. [| had 


|catarrh in my head, throat and stomach 


and I felt as if it must be through my en- 
tire system». 

‘*My stomach was always out of order 
and felt tender and painful, especially after 


|} meals, even if I ate but very little. Gas 


would form in it and: force me to belch 
wind, and I was generally troubled with 
swelling anda very painful feeling of heayi- 
ness and oppression. I had to be very 
careful inmy diet. Nearly everything I at 
| would disagree with me and cause severe 
pains, and there was scarcely anything [| 
could eat with comfort afterward. I was 
often attacked with spells of vomiting and 
| could keep almost nothing on my stomach 
“I suffered much from headaches —a 
|sharp, nervous pain at times across my 
forehead, just over my eyes, and at other 
| times the pain would be of a dull, heavy, 
stupefying character. It often made me 
feel dizzy, and everything seemed to spin 
| around me, especially if I stooped suddenly 
or lifted anything heavy. There was a 
constant ringing in my ears, and at times 
this affected my hearing and made me 
slightly deaf. 

‘“*At night I scarcely slept, but seemed to 
lie awake most of the time, and next morn- 
ing I got up as tired as if I hadn't been to 
bed at all. I had to breathe through my 
mouth, as my nostrils were closed and there 
was always a nasty taste in my mouth. My 
throat was always filled with phlegm, and 
at night this would drop from my head into 
my throat and nearly choke me. 

“IT never had any appetite, and 
began to feel dull and despondent. I lost 
all my ambition, and [ thought I never 
would get well. 

‘*That was my condition when I called on 
Dr. Carroll, at 175 Tremont street. The doc- 
tor informed me my trouble was due to 
catarrh, and could be cured. I placed tmy- 
self under his treatment and took his medi- 
cine, and to-day 

**E Feel Like a New Man. 
**My appetite is good, [ sleep and rest well 
at night and my head never aches now. My 
stomach feels allright now,and I feel better 
than I believed possible a few weeks ago. 

‘In fact, I feel so well asthe result of 
Dr. Carroll's treatment that I have advised 
several of my friends to call on him. Cer- 
tainly my improvement has been wonder- 
fully rapid and steady,” concluded Mr. Jor- 
dan, ‘‘and it is also permanent, I feel conf- 
dent.” 

The statement given above speaks for it 
self, and can easily be veritied by any one 
desiring to do so. In this connection we 
may say that 

J. G. Carroll, M. D., 

jis a regularly graduated, old school physi- 
| cian, and can be consulted daily at his of- 
| fices in the Evans House, 

| 175 Tremont Street, Boston. 

In addition to this, our readers may be 
| interested in knowing that Dr. Carrol! was 
| fora number of years physician and sur- 


finally 





Miss Ruth Car>enter, a recent debutante | 31st inst. 

from the social ranks of Chicago plays with : 

the aplomb of an ancient stager. The love|__ Mary Eastlake is to enact the part of 
scenes between her and young Tom Ripley, | Mona in Wilson Barrett’s drama of ‘‘Ben 
the medical student, savor somewhat of the | My-Chree,” when the author-actor presents 
farcical. Un the whole, however, the com- | ‘at piece in this country. Miss Eastlake 
pany play most acceptably. They remain | 2&8 been in but two dramatic companies 
another week, giving way on September 2, | since she began her professional career 12 


friend, Dr. George B. Loring, presided. | geon for one of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
I had but recently returned from England | Company’s lines, and that he is a specialist 
where I was publishing an international pa-| of wide experience and remarkable success 
per, and it would have been easy for me to| in the treatment and cure of catarrh and 
have put myself forward in that moment of diseases of the ear, throat and lungs (con- 
excitement, and alluded to our triumph in | sumption, asthma and bronchitis, ) rheums- 
the Geneva Award,then recently announced, | tism, dyspepsia and all diseases of the 
in which I had taken the deepest interest | stomach, liver and kidneys. 


to the regular Museum Company. 
* 


* 
Tony Pastor opened the Howard Athen- 


@um on Monday night; and it needs not! 


to be said that it was a great event in many 
a juvenile mind, to whom the opening of 
the Howard is the beginning of the season's 
gaieties in town. The Howard certainly 
looks most inviting in its new paint and 


draperies, with fresh upholstery and scen- | 


ery. Added to this such an old familiar 


and popular entertainer as Tony Pastor, it | 
could not but happen that the Howard | 


would be filled, and filled it was. Tony is 
not as young as he used to be, but he sings 
with the old charm and meets the same ap- 
plause as of yore. His company is worthy 
of the star. Maggie Cline was there and 
that in itself was enough to ensure success. 
Mr. Wm. F. Kaye and Miss Ada Henry con- 
tributed an amusing skit called “Society.” 
Messrs. Devene and <Athas vaulted and 
danced with great grace and good effect. 
Miss Lizzie Collins, the English serio-comic 


| years ago. She was five years with Charles 
| Wyndham, and is now closing her seventh 
| year as leading woman of Wilson Barrett's 
| company. 

| Mr. Edwin Atwell, the well-known jour- 
|nalist will produce his charming comedy 
“His Lordship,” which made a hit last May 


jat the Amphion Academy, at the Boston | 


| Museum next winter, and is likely to make 
}a good deal of money. Mr. Atwell’s new 
musical comedy, ‘‘The Stuffed Dog,” or, as 


which under the management of H. 8S. Tay- 
lor, is booked to open at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, Sept. 9. 


| The dainty little souvenir presented at 
the Casino on the occasion of the one hun- 
|dredth performance of “The Brigands” 
| Wednesday evening, is a combination card 
receptacle and pocket mirror, the outer 
covers of which are of russia leather and 


ivory, and upon the inside is found a bey- | 


elled plate glass mirror and the card pocket. 
' The front cover contains a steel engraving 


and upon which I had conferred with 
Charles Sumner in Liverpool and London, 
but I went to Faneuil Hall with an entirely 
| diferent purpose. I went there with my 
| friend, the late Hon. Charles W. Slack of 
\the Boston COMMONWEALTH, that I might 
|hear his strong eloquence, and be able to 





| Speak from my own knowledge of his abili- 


| Chromic Diseases Successfully Treated 
| between the hours of 9 and 12 in the morn- 
| ing, 2 and 4 in the afternoon, and from 7 # 
|9 in the evening. 





Battle of Gettysburg. 


Last Monday the doors of the Cyclcrams 


he persists in calling it, “Kicks and Kisses,” | 


| ties as a temperance speaker to go to Eng-|0f Gettysburg were reopened. The but 
jland in the service of the great United dreds who crowded to see the familiar 
| Kingdom Temperance Alliance. | sight could not fail to notice that it had 

That same week was the Great Boston been much improved since it was last see®- 
Fire, and other circumstances prevented | Additional troops and batteries have bee® 
the realization of the plan, but I remember | PUt in position. A number of state fags 
that it met with the approval of Wm. | have been added at the proper,places. The 
Lloyd Garrison, and you will pardon in me | D¢W Battle of Gettysburg is still more rea! 
the expression of a satisfaction I feel in istic than the old, and this is saying muc- 
being able to add a mention of this effort | 1t will continue to be, as it was before, on¢ 
ad on the cause of temperance in Eng- of the most attractive places of resort in 
te | Bosto 


CE 3 W. 
a Sane |W. Fane. Miss Thursby is at Old Orchard Beach, 
| Mr. George Bancroft is one of the few | resting her throat, which has been troubling 
living Americans who knew both Goethe | her a little, having been sent up there by bet 
and Lord Byron. The late George Ticknor | doctor to get the benefit of the air among 
\of Boston enjoyed the same privilege. | the pines. 
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New York and New England Railroad. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


THE RELIABLE INSIDE KOUTE. 


The elegant steamers CITY OF WORCESTER 
and CITY OF NEW YORK are equipped with ail 
the latest appliances fur speed, comfort and 
safety, and are the only steamers running entirely 
within Long Island Sound, thus vetting Point 
Judith and the open sea. 

The dining saloon is in the upper cabin, where 
there is plenty of fresh air and light. 

Meals are served a la carte, with al) the delica- 
cles of the season. 

There is no brass band to disturb those desiring 
to retire at an early hour, or to attract objectiona- 
ble persons. 

The Steamboat Train is equipped with reclining 
chairs, for which no extra charge is made. This is 
anew feature, and one that will be appreciated by 
the public. 

The Steamboat Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P. M., 
jue at New London at 10:35 P. M., connecting 


with steamer for New York, due at Pier 40 at 
7M A.M. 

The staterooms are at the moderate price of one 
and two dollars, berths free. 


Tickets, staterooms and berths may be secured 
at Office, 322 Washing on street, and at Depot, 
foot of Summer Street, Boston. 

E.P. VINING, A.C. KENDALL, 

Traffic Manager. Genl. Pass. Agent. 





PERSONAL. 


The Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, pastor of the 
State Street Baptist Church at Springfield, 
has resigned to accept a call to the pulpit 

f the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York city. 

rhe Prince of Wales is going to Germany 
foralong visit, and Emperor Wilhelm has 
invited him to attend the autumn military 
maneuvres, one feature of which will bea 
review on the fleld of Urinden. 


\ petition signed by 800 persons in Madrid 
Spain, including Archbishops, Bishops and 
Patriarchs, has been sent to the Pope asking 
His Holiness to honor the name of Christo- 
pher Columbus with the title of ‘‘ Venerable.’ 


lennyson has a horror of the biographer. 
He keeps no diary and has destroyed his 
orrespondence and all records of it. He is 
reported to have said to a friend recently : 
When I am dead I will take good care they 
shall not rip me up like a pig.” 


Don Piatt is no longer the editor of Bel- 
ford’s Magazine. He says that Belford’s 
was backed by a syndicate of democratic 
politicians, and that he was never in sym- 
pathy with them. The poticy of the maga- 
zine was ditated by them, not by him. 


Max Strakosch, the well-known impres- 
sario, who has been a paralytic at his house 
in New York for two years past, suffered 
another stroke recently. The physician in 
charge has very little hope of Mr. Strak- 
osch’s ultimate recovery, although he may 
live for several years. 


King Leopold of Belgium is not only the 
sworn enemy of tobacco, but he is a vege- 
tarian, dislikes music, and is the embodi- 
ment of other eccentricities. One of these 
is an aversion to wearing his hat in the open 
air, as he believes the action of the wind on 
his head is beneficial. 


It is reaffirmed from Europe that Christine 
Nilsson has become deaf. Her deafness 
comes from rheumatism, which was caused 


} 


by the general upset of her nerves six years 
ago, when she tost her fortune in the crash 
of the “Union Generale.” Her husbend 
went raving mad at the time. 


There are more millionnaires in Odessa 
than in any other town on the continent. 
lhe largest fortunes are the following: M. 
Ralli $15,000,000, M. Radokonaki 84,500,- 
000, M. Anatra $4,500,000, M. Mirasli $3,- 
300,000, M. Aschkinazi $3,300,000, M. Ep- 
huissi $2,200,000, M. Rafalowitch $2,000,000 
Baron Masz $2,200.000, M. Brodskij, $2,- 
200,000, ete. Amongst those named only 
four are born Russians. 


Dr. Rumbolz, a Norwegian who has been 
travelling extensively in Northern and cen- 
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The Mascot of the Shah of Shahs. 


Amongst his suite is a boy about 10 years 
old, about whom the wildest fables have 
been circulated. It has been said that he 
is the favorite son of the shah himself. 
But this is not the case. According to the 
statement of Rev. H. R. Haweis, on the 
highest authority, he is no relation what- 
ever to the shah. It has also been rumored 
that the astrologers of Persia have decreed 
that so long as this child is about the shah’s 
person no harm can befall his imperial 
highness—another fable. The true history 
is that about 30 years ago one of the shah’s 
highest functionaries sent him a female 
slave highly recommended as a person of 
trust to be employed about the harem. She 
rose by no intrigues, but by simple, straight- 
forward fidelity to duty, and « certain 
native integrity and tact, to a position of 
high trust in the shah’s household—she at | 
last became a sort of general overseer of | 








of the shah’s keys, his jewels, even his let- | 
ters, and she never abused her trust. She | 
is now nearly blind, but she is still highly 

respected and valued by his imperial high- 

ness. 
Some time ago her brother, a shepherd in 

the Kurdistan mountains, came to Teheran 
and was introduced to the shah, who took a 
great fancy to him also and promoted him to 
a distinguished office. He found ia him the | 
same rare qualities which he had noticed in 
his sister—both were modest, simple, incor- 
ruptible, capable, but unambitious. This 
Mohamet Ali—such was his name—married, 
and his little son, called Malejek, or ‘‘the 
beloved iittle Mohamet Ali,” came on the 
stage, and in turn won the shah’s extraor- 
dinary favor. 

Azis Us Sultan (‘‘The honored one of the 
Sultan”), as the Shah’s great favorite is 
called, bears already the highest rank his 
sovereign can confer upon him. The Shah 
has ulways been a fond father and loves his 
children dearly; but by the side of little 
Malejak they all seem to count for nothing. | 
He has watched over this infant from its 

cradie, and his more than paternal affection | 








seems to grow with the years. He treats 
the child with as much reverence as tender- 
ness, and his ministers who have scruti- 
nized this phenomenal attachment most 
closely, declares that he lavishes upon him 
the ideal of a father’s love. 

The good people who are the child’s rela- 
tion—his maternal aunt, the quondam at- 
tendant in the harem, his father, her broth- 


obtrusive person—give the court no trouble, 
and the ministers no anxiety. Their heads 
are not turned, and they never presume on 
their influence, or use the child for selfish 
or ambitious purposes. The Shah, who 
naturally feels that the boy himself is in 
danger of being spoiled, is anxious to get 
him a good European governess. and al- 
ready there is a diplomatic struggle to se- 
cure the appointment. The country that 
succeeds in getting one of its country women 
the post can count on considerable influence 
at Teheran, for Azis is a personage second 
in importance only to the ruler of Persia 
himself. 

Use anp Brauty.—Those who think 
that in“ the delicious fruit of the Indian 
River orange, of the pomegranate-colored 
Maltese, of the tart Valencia, the sweet 
Havana, and the rest, the entire usefulness 
of the orange-tree is centered are seriously 
mistaken. On the contrary, its flowers 
furnish by distillation an essential oil that 
enters into many delicate perfumes, named 
for the Princess Neroli, who was the first 
person to use it on her gloves. Again, the 
early unripened fruit gives the distiller a 
volatile oil for other perfumes used in all 
nice foreign cologne-waters. Meauwhile 
the long straight shoots are sold numer- 
ously for walking-sticks, and the yellow- 
grained wood isin demand for fancy fur- 
niture and inlaid work. A water is dis- 
tilled from the flowers that is used to dis- 
guise the taste of medicines and to flavor 
cookery, and another oil of value is yielded 
by the rind.—Harper’s Bazar, 


On board the Thames houseboats the Ia- 
dies dress in harmony with the color of the 
decorations, that is to say, with the hue of 





tral Queensland, mainly as a naturalist, and 
Whose richly illustrated narrative Mr. Mur 
ray will publish in October, is seriously con- 
vemplating an expidition to New Guinea. 
Should he go, he will endeaver to cross the 
roadest part of the island and explore the 
utterly unknown section. New Guinea has 
hever been crossed except at its narrowest 
part. It wasthe narrow southeastern pen- 
insula that Dr. Macgregor, the administra- 
‘or, penetrated in order for the first time to 
ascend the Owen Stanley range. It was 
when attempting to ascend these mountains 
‘hat Mr. H. O. Forbes had to take flight to 
Save himself from the attacks of the natives. 


S} 


the flower boxes and window curtains, and 
when they are grouped on the deck they 
make a pretty picture. Now if some of the 
residents of certain American seaside and 
rural dwellings would do likewise, the 
groups on their piazzas would be much 
more satisfactory to the beholder. It 
might require trouble to do it, mght even 
require some self-sacrifice, but is it not a 
duty to educate the populace? 








well is to purchase the old Bonaparte estate 
at Bordentown, and live there after her 
marriage with Prince Murat. 














Carpets Cleaned §j)° 
3c. per Yard. 





TON GARPET CLEANING G0. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 


Mail or Telephone 1 
7ey pc Men Up, wine Sewing aad Laying. 


-4, Roxbury. 


unquestioned supremacy; she had charge | °sch way. 


er, and his mother, a very homely and un- | 


TRAVEL. 


“NANTASKET. 
SUNDAY TRIPS 


: Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
ng): ° 


R, CLEANLINESS, 
NURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
__No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 


For PEMBERTON at 9.80, 10.45 A.M., 12.30, 2.80, 
3.30, 5.00,6.15 P.M. Return 8.55, 11.20 A. M., | 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.36, 6.40 P. M. 

For HULL (Y. C. Pier) at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P. M. | 
Return 1.00, 5.80 P. M. 

For NANTASKET by. Boat, 9.30, 10.80. A.M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M. Return 8.00, 
11. A. M., 32.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 

For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 
P.M. Return 8.40 A.M,, 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 

For HINGHAM at630 P.M. Return 8.30 A. M. re ee r 

For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., (2.80, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, | 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02, A. M., 12.82, 2.02, 3.30, ——e 


5.02, 6.20 P.M. | Manager...+. cccccccccsocssn Mm. Ro M. FIELD 
Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 cts. LAST WEEK OF MR 


ROLAND REED, 


Supported by his own campany, in the very 
laughable eccentric comedy, 


cr “The Woman Hater.” 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. Ra Monday, sept. 2.—Opening 49th Dramatic 


— | Season with a New Stock Company, and first pro- 
¢ TRAPS A WEEK, . | duction In the United States of the great Play, 
Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star | “HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 
of the East, Capt. W. J. Baker, will leave Lincotn’s # 
Tharf, Boston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, | ~~ : oan 


W . 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 60’clock P. M., for 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


Pupham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal- 
Augusta. connecting at Bath with | proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON. 








AMUSEMENTS. 











Round trip tickets with admission to Melville | 
Garden, 60 cents. | 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 








lowell and 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms | 
ean be secured of L. H. PALMER, 83 Old State 
House, cor. State and Washington streets, or 


CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln’s Wharf. | 


SARATOGA, 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Daily (Sundays excepted), via 


Hoosac Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA, 
25 Miles Shorter than any other Line. 


DAY EXPRESS. Elegant Parlor Cars at 
tached Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara | 
toga 3.15 P.M. Stops at North dams for Lunch. 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 


July 15 to Sep:. 7th inclusive. 


Third week preliminary season commencing 
Monday, Aug. 26. 
The natmal eccentric Comedian, 


EZRA F. KENDALL, 


In the Funny Three-Act Musical Comedy Satire, 


“A PAIR OF KIDS.” 


Supported by his own Company of Comedians and 
Vocalists. 


Evenings at8. Wednesday and Saturaay Mats.at 2. 
Best Seats $1. Others, 75, 50, 25 Cents. 
Monday, Sept. 2—" THE TOURISTS,” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 


MONDAY, AvaustT 26, 








The Great Sensational Drama, 


“ REUBEN GLUE.” 
GAIETY and BIJOU. 


WASHINGTON STREET 545 


Palace Ruffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 

| Smoking ana Baggage Cars. Through without 

change. Leave Sreten 10.45 A.M; arrives Sara- 

toga 5.25 P.M. Stops at Athol for Dinner. 
XPRESS. Palace Parlor Car Attached. | 543 

Leaves Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 | 

> 





NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Cars to Troy. | B. F. Ke1ITH.....+++++++-eProprietor and Manager 


Leaves Boston 11.00 P. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 
" GRAND DUCHESS . 
5 


A. M. - 
By the Gaiety Opera Co4 








For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- | 


dations apply at the Company’s Office, 250 Wash- 
ington street, or Ticket Office 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, ledd. J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pas. Agent. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 


& LYN N R BR | GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 
. 4 Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 

Week commencing MONDAY, Aug. 26. 

GEO. E. ATKINS and EDITH CROLIUS in 


“ CHECKERED LIFE.” 


Big Specialty Company. 
Admission 10 Cents. 





—ALSO— 


THE MIDGET DUO, 


And a Monster Specialty Bill. 





Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 





TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 730, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.4u, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.80 A.M; 
12 M; 1230, 1, then every fifteen minutes til! 
8 B0, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10 20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.30 AM; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 24+, 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, | ~ Fn ht toate) Cl e 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. . 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.46, 9, 10, 10.30, PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 


11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till & 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. The Great Resort. 
Admission 10 cts. 





Oak Island - 6.52, 3,4, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.80, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 3.8, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M 


It is rumored that Miss Gwendoline Cald- | 


Point of Pine :—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 840, 9, 10, 1030, ll, 
ti's0 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, nen every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


SUNDAYS. 


Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, @ak Island, Point of Pines 
and Lynv—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes til! 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean Spray and Highiands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 1.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 a.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 1,80, 2, 2.80, 3, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 5.50, 9.20, 
| 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
| Sundays—Every half hour from 930 A.M. till 
| P.M, 10.15 P, M. 
| Pafvs Hotel—10, 11 a.M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.40, 
8, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. : 
Sundays—10, 1! A. M.;'12 M.; 1, 190, 2, 2.80, 8, 8.80, 
30, 5, 5.30, 30 P.M. 
f Sep maen JOHN a. FENNO, G.T.A. 
C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 








| Mr. Henry James is spending the dreary 
|months of August and September in Lon- 
don, writing all the harder because he has a 
vacation from his more pressing, social 
duties. 





Rev. H. R. Haweis, the popular London 
preacher, preached a sermon the other day 
against bearing reins for horses. He says 
that at a great garden party at a bishop’s 
| palace the other day he saw hundreds of 
|fashionable carriages standing with the 
necks of the horses in front of them 
strapped back and the poor creatures toss- 
ing in agony. while the lazy coachmen on 
the boxes occasionally flicked them for 
| their restlessness, and the gay thoughtless 
| crowd a stone’s throw distant were enjoy- 
ing themselves, quite regardless of the mass 
of animal torture hard by. 








Louis XIV. married Mme. de Maintenon 
when she was 43. Aspasia was 26 ~when 
she captured with her charms the heart of 
Pericles, the Athenian. Helen of Troy was 
over 40 when she perpetrated the most fa- 
mous elopement on record. Cleopatra is 
said to have been on the shady side of 30 
|'when Marcus Antonius fell a victim to her 
!wiles. Mile. Mars, the famous French tra- 
gedienne, was between forty and fifty when 
she reached the zenith of her beauty and 
popularity. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 


last month. He is very bitter against the 
royal family of England, and does not ap- 
pear to entertain friendly feelings toward 
the Empress Frederick. 


The sun shone 1068 hours during 1888 at | REM OV AL 
Greenwich observatory. That was much | 
+ below the average for the previous aproll . 
“ute. Oliphant is writing a book about F. M. HOLMES 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Edinburgh. 
Have removed to 
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Miss Isabella Bird, the dauntless little | 
so many out-of-the-way OES: and | 
written fascinating accounts of her adven- | 
tures and observations, is married to «| 44 WASHINGTON STREET, 
bishop. The king of Siam has awarded 
a wit | ie of ner literary work. anda LARGELY INCREASED rare. 
Deborah Powers, the senior partner in| bey are prepared to offer FIRST CLASS goods at 
the bank of D. Powers & Sons, Lansing-| Prices AS LOW as can be found in Boston. 
burg, N. Y., and a native of New York, | WASHINGTON ST 
44 : 
is in full possession of all her faculties, and 
em still feels a lively interest in current events. 
For more “han half a century she has been | 


English woman who has travelled alone in | 
her the order of “‘Kapolani,” in recognition | where, with DOUBLE the WAREROOM capacity 
was ninety-nine years old on Monday. She| 

i 








THE PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON. 


actively engaged in business. 








Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 


accessories not to be obtained elsewhere. 


Ventilation 


and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 


Cafe conducted upon both American 
delicacies of the market. 


is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


and European plan, affording the choicest 


The cuicine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker, 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for families. 
‘4A number of well-known citizens of Boston have already chosen this superb hotel 


us their home for the coming summer.” —Boston Herald. 


LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall purchases will find it a most desirable 


residence. 
the principal stores ; 
quiet at night. 


Horse cars to all points of Boston pass the doors; only ten minutes to 
the pavement on Columbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect 
In the basement of the hotel is 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 


room in America, with deep sea water plunge. 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the baths, as they can 
go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 


He who seeks something higher in his 
own nature—not merely in degtree—than 
what life can give or take away, that man 
has religion, though he only believes in 
infinity, and not in the Infinite—only in 
eternity and not in the Eternal.— Richter. 

Mr. F. P. Brown of Whitefield has been 
elected president of the new Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in Coos County. 

This has been a season for gigantic 
growths. Mr. John S. Adams’ garden at 
West Roxbury has been visited by scores 
of people to see an uncommon growth of 
Lilium Auratum-golden-banded Japanese 
lities, some of which measured 14 inches 
across. It was a superb exhibition. 


Mrs. Susan Merritt Cox (widow of the 
late Rev. Gershom F. Cox), whose death 
lately occurred in this city, was one of the 
most venerable mothers of the Methodist 
Church in America, having been united to 
the faith when but ten years old, and mar- 
ried at nineteen to one of the prominent 
men of that denomination. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Timothy Merritt, called 
the ‘‘A Kempis of Methodism,” who with 
all the saintliness of his personal career 
was the leading controversalist of his 
faith in that day. Her life was character- 
ized by signal activities. The mother of 
twelve children, eight of whom she had 
lived to bury, ministering to and governing 
her household with the vigilant care and 
precision of earlier days, she was yet con- 
tinually ready to aid in every parish work, 
for the welfare of the people and the spread 
of the gospel; and until her husband retired 
from active ministry, she never failed to 
stand by his side, strengthening and com- 
forting him and them. It is nearly a gen- 
eration since their public work was ended, 
and many a life seems to fall to the ground 
in that time, but children’s children rise up 
to call them blessed, and their memory is 
cherished by the Church as among the 
strongest and most unfaltering in the ser- 
vice of all the heroic souls who have led 

_the people into the light and life of God. 
Very interesting funeral services were con- 
ducted at her residence by Bishop Foster 
the senior bishop of the church, assisted 
by Rev. Mr. Husted, whose white hair 
marked him as one of her oldest friends, 
and Rev. Mr. Bronson, who, in his youth, 
has stood beside her for the benediction of 
her presence. The interment was beside 
her husband in Harmony Grove Cemetery, 
Salem. 

Mrs. J. M. Kellogg, wife of the attorney 
general of siissouri, has been installed as 
tirst assistant attorney general. She was 
admitted to practise in the Supreme Court 


|eight years ago, and is a member of the 
State bar association. For several years 
she was a partner in the law business of 
her husband, the old firm name being L. B. 
& J. M. Kellogg. 

There is in England an organization called 
the ‘‘League of the Thimble,” whose badge 
isa pair of tiny scissors, a thimble and a 
threaded need'e. It is a society of gentle- 
women who make it their object to help 
poor needle-women to get work. The Prin- 
cess of Wales and also the Princess Chris- 
tian are greatly interested in the socicty. 

Dr. H. Schweizer-Sidler, professor of the 
classical and Sanscrit language and com- 
parative grammar in the University of 
Zurich, writes us as follows: ‘lt gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that on the 
17th of July Miss Helen L. Webster of 
Boston passed with highest honor her doc- 
tor’s examination in the first section of the 
philosophical faculty of the University of 
Zurich. After having handed in to the fac 
ulty a dissertation (‘Zur Gutturalfrage un 
Gotiscen’) and having successfully passed 
two written tests, Miss W. was examined 
orally duriug fully two hours in the Gothic, 
Old High German and Anglo Saxon lan- 
guages, in the Old German Literature, and 
finally in comparative grammar, and won 
by her knowledge and understanding the 
highest rank.” 


There has just been open at Round Lake, 
N. Y., a home for returned women mission- 
aries. The building was founded and 
planned by the wife of Bishop Newman, 
who now has charge of it, and cost $8000. 
{t is called the Orient, and is an annex to 
the home in India, which is called the 
Occident. 

Mrs. J. Redding, editor of the Art Jour- 
nal, is an expert bicycle rider, and is said 
to know all the roads around New York for 
twenty-five miles. Mrs. Casset, Mrs. L. A. 
Newcome and Mrs. Stewart Smith are 


the bicycle a source of recreation and im- 
proved health. 

The dining room at the State House has 
passed into the control of Miss Annie Dunn, 
for ten years cashier at Mr. J. G. Cooper’s 
restaurant in 
station. It is predicted that under the new 
administration many improvements may be 
expected. 
ment have certainly been obvious for some 
time. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg is living 


has purchased a beautiful villa. Prince 
Alexander is reported to be engaged in 
writing his reminiscences, from the period 
of his nomination to the crown of B 








(April, 1879) uncil his morganatic marriage 


among those in New York who have found | 


Queen Victoria is a careful housekeeper. 
She allows nothing to be wasted, and is 
naturally of a frugal mind. Besides the 
gross amount of her income settled by 
Parliament, what is saved from the salar- 
ies and expenses of the royal household go 
to her privy purse, or, in other words, is 
hers to do what she pleases with. The 
statement of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Goschen, reported to the 
House of Commons, when the royal grarts 
| were under discussion, was that Her Ma- 
| jesty’s receipts from these savings during 
| her reign up to date, as shown by the 
| books, were £824,025, or $4,120,125, in 
round numbers. Besides, the queen enjoys 
the excess of revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster over the expenditures. It is 
calculated that this has yielded her $782, 
500. Looking after the balances pays. It 
has paid the queen £1,606,525, or consider- 
ably over $8,000,000. 

Sir Lyon and Lady Playfair, Sir Henry 
Loch and his wife, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Idina Brassey and Lady Shrewsbury are 
among those who lately sailed from Lon- 
don for this country. 

Benevolence is regarded as conducive to 
long life. Mr. Henry Shaw, the founder 
of Shaw's magnificent botanical garden at 
St. Louis, which he has given to the city, 
is a case in point. He has just celebrated 
| his eighty-ninth birthday 

Miss Mary C. Leavitt, the round-the- 
|world missionary of the W. C. T. U., re- 
| ceived a warm welcome upon her arrival in 
}London. During her tour Mrs. Leavitt 
|} has addressed thirteen hundred meetings in 
Australia, India, Africa, China and Japan. 
She comes home a stronger believer in 
woman suffrage than when she started. 

Miss Harriet Colenso, daughter of the 
late Bishop Colenso, has spent more than 
$15,000 in the defence of the son and 
brother of Cetewayo, and other Zulu 
chiefs, for alleged high treason. They 
have been treated with the cruelty and un- 
fairness that too often characterize the 
conduct of a strong and ‘‘civilized” govern- 
ment toward native tribes. . 

An attempt is being made to turn out all 
the women who are employed in the public 
schools of Vienna, except in the needlework 
department, on the ground that the ‘‘ap- 
pointment of women as teachers detracts 
from the privilege accorded to men for 
centuries !” 

Miss Jane Meade Welch’s lectures on 
American history are highly commended. 
“She uses her knowledge in such a way as 
to picture it to the mind. She does not 
give you a bundle of facts to keep, but 
electrifies them into thought.” 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick has written a 
very interesting little book entitled ‘‘The 
Families of John and Jake.” 

Maria Mitchell left a thousand dollars to 
Vassar College. 

Mrs. J. E. Gordon, of Cuming county, 
Neb., has 10,000 cocoons ready for ship- 
ment as the result of her season’s experi- 
ence in silk culture. 

Mrs. Ormistan Chant has been invited to 
preach the anniversary sermons and write 
the hymns for the Congregational church at 
Oxford, England, next October. 

The marchioness of Dufferin is going to 
publish extracts from her Indian journals 
under the title of ‘‘Our Viceregal Life in 
India.” 

Madame Fischer-Duckelmann, of Offen- 
|bach-on-Maine, has been lecturing on 
‘Cookery and Dress Reform,” in Vienna 
and Mayence with great success. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kiff Warren, wife of 











ill, and in consequence the meetings hav: 
been temporarily discontinued. It is hoped 
to resume them in the fall. The members 
of this club endeavor to cultivate kindli- 
ness of thought, word and deed; never to 
repeat derogatory or ill natured remarks of 
another; never to belittle any one; never 
to spread unkindly gossip or scandal, and, 
in general, ‘‘to do to others as they would 
wish to be done by.” 


Kamabai has nine pupils in her school 
Her assistant, Miss Demmon, has estab- 
lished a sewing-class. This would mean 
very little here; in India, it means a cevo 
lation in the customs of centuries. Rama 
bai lately accepted an invitation to lecture 
before a conference at Poonah, another in- 
novation, as no woman has ever been in- 
vited to address such a body. Her subject 
was ‘‘America and American Women.” 


Sister Frances Xavier Cabrini, who has 
done good work in providing refuges for 
orphans in Italy, is at the head of the Ital- 
ian sisters of charity, who have just estab- 
lished an orphanage in the Italian quarter 
of New York City. She says: ‘‘Our object 
is to rescue the Italian orphans of the city 
from the misery and dangers tuat threaten 
them, and to make good men and women of 
them. At present we are especially anxious 
about the Italian girls who have no decent 
homes, but later on we shall look out for 
the boys also. We include under the title 
of orphan not only the fatherless and 
motherless, but also the children that are 
abandoned, or whose parents do not prop- 
erly care for them. As soon as the branch 
here is fairly established, sister Frances 
Xavier Cabrini will return to Europe, leav- 
ing another missionary in charge. 


The cause of suffrage has made great 
progress in the country where the grandest 
of statesmen—we mean Gladstone, of 
course—gives it his unqualified and power- 
ful support. Women will vote in partia- 
mentary elections, we predict, before even 
Massachusetts corrects herself.—Greenfield 
Gazette and Courier. 


The Woman’s Journal of August 10 gives 
a highly interesting article by Graham on 
three remarkable Italian women, viz., Sig- 
nora Tampini Salazaro, Signora Gactana 
Agnesi, and Erminia Fua-Fusinato. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is at work upon 
a new address, the title of which will be 
‘*Twenty-Five Years on the Lecture Plat- 
form.” 

Mrs. Ida H. Roby, a Chicago Pharmacist, 
| is the first woman to receive the degree of 
| Ph. D. from the Illinois College of Phar- 
macy. 

The Queen of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) 
is going to travel in Sweden. She is at 
work on the libretto of a Swedish opera. 

Miss Fitzgerald, the American Oriental 
scholar. is to be married to Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, the brother of the Marquis of 
Landsdown. 

Dr. Anna Bayer, of Berne has received a 
memorial from thirty women’s societies in 
Bohemia and Moldavia, begging her to de- 
vote her talents to her native country. 
The laws of Austria, however, forbid a 
woman to practice medicine. 


The general governess is becoming an 
institution at summer resorts. She takes 
the children off the parents’ hands by the 
hour, and not only makes them happy and 
gives the mothers rest, but earns a good 
salary by it, too. 

A clever young girl with a camera picks 
; up points here and there which the artists 
and illustrated papers buy. Another clever 





| Miss 
| Til. 


The opportunities for improve- | 
| for boys and girls. 


with his wife at Gratz, in Styria, where he | cooking school at Chautauqua every summer | 


Bishop Warren of the Methodist Episcopal| girl discovers that she can become a 
church, has given the trustees of the Uni-| caterer; perhaps she makes only cakes, 





Park-square Old Colony | versity of Denver, Col., $100,000 for the| Perhaps she serves whole meals, and thus 


| endowment of a School of Theology. | earns a livelihood. Another who paints on 

Katherine R. Blair, of Bunker Hill, | china buys a kiln, and fires her own and 

, aged sixteen, won the prize offered by | her neighbors’ wares. The sum total of the 

a St. Louis paper for the best list of books | women earning comfortable incomes in 

There were 320 con-}| these odd ways is very large.—Chautau- 

testants. | quan. 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing has conducted a| 





A Prudent Plan.—Customer—Now you 
for six years. with growing success. About | are quite sure you have given me the proper 
/two hundred persons are present every | drug and not some fatal poison? 
Monday at the free class in bread making.| Druggist’s Apprentice— Well, I wouldn't 
Mrs. Janet Rutz-Rees, president of the | be real sure. Maybe you’d better take some 
‘Kindly Club” in New York City, has been | of it and see.—Omaha World-Herald. 
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DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


everett Spring Water Served to Patroas. 


| With Your Milk send a postal card for team to 


107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 








KR Agents 
BOSTON 


wanted to canvass for the | 


COMMONWEALTH. Cash 


commissions paid. 


Address Commonwealth 


Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


If You Are Dissatisfied : 





call and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliv- 
ered at a seasonable hour, any where in Bostoe 
One cow's milk for infants a specialty. Address 





A. R. BROWN, 


— a 


VALEDICTION. 


Blame not thine own inconstancy, 
Thou tender woman-child, 

I thank thee that tnou once hast loved 
And kissed and clasped and smiled. 


Thyself to me thou didst but lend; 
Keep thee I never could; 


Thou gave'st me naught but good. 


I ne’er had kaown the love of life 
Without thy quickening breath, 
And in the loss of thee, Sweetheart, 

I lost the fear of death. 





| 
| 
| 
| But love and courage gave’st thou me, 
| 
| 
| 
Lamartine St., Jamaica | 


Plain. LeBOSQUET/BROS., 82 Union St., Boston A happy heart erewhile I bore; 
. dines . _—_——---—— — : | A calm one now I bear: 


yee Be pardoned, tender jittie hand 


“1 END -MHISKEY poston COMMONWEALTH. | ~~~ 
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| The Sanitary Inspector makes a striking 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. ;comparison between the yellow fever epi- 
| demic of last year in Florida and the diph- 
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— Hears Dauge. 





Yellow Fever and Diphtheria. 
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THE MIRROR. | The first woollens imported for early 
/autumn wear are light weight camels hairs 

Henrietta cloth is the material used for and cashmeres. These goods are to be 
the first mourning. | found in dull rich new colors like dark old- 


.| rose or laurel red; in the greens of last sea- 
Black woollens have all the rich designs”. ranging in blue, serpetine hues, and in 


described for colors woven on them in black. | 4), gray-gieen reseda colors and in yellow 


Small fruits of every description appear | Breens like mousse. 
among the hat and bonnet garnitures for | 
the coming season. 


The laces with deep Vandyke points are 
| revived and are extensively shown in fine 

Crepe de chine is the prettiest fabric that | hand-wrought laces of the heavier makes, 
can be worn on dress occasions during the like Irish points. Dealers in lace are con- 
period of mourning. | fident that with the return of rich fabrics 
and simple styles of dress predicted for the 


These tiny velvet capotes for autumn, are | Coming season, fine, hand made lace will re- 


- mal 8 eat” only from the back | turn to fashionable favor. 
| The coming echarfe gown isa plain gown 

Trimmings accompany each dress pat-| nade with a smooth bodice. A scarf of 
tern of the plain woollen stuffs, and are | 9g ured goods about eighteen inches wide is 
woven especially for it. then put around the neck, shirred in place 
Copper colors are imported this year as | at the shoulder seams and draped over the 
Vandyke red, and are especially beautiful | front of the bodice on either side, held close 
in velvet and rich goods. }at the waistline in clusters of shirring, and 


Bleck velvet | eelfeved the most ot | left to fall plainly on either side to the foot 
ack velvet is considere e pst ele- | oF the skirt. 

gant contrast with all colors, whether | ’ . 
brown, blue or red shades. | The most noteworthy featare of the new 
materials‘and styles is the tendency shown 


To cover a paraso) twenty inches deep it | everywhere to elongated, lengthwise effects. 


requires two and one-quaiter yards of | 
material twenty inches wide. la simplification of the Directotre, omitting 

Wise ones announce that the movement |jts wearisome huge revers, cravats and 
in Paris in favor of sloping shoulders is now | wing-like side pieces, and exaggerating the 
taking form and consequence. severity of its general cut. The fulness of 


2 : tained i e sleeve, but 
*anel effec fo » a lead. | the shoulder is retained in the sleeve, 
PP. got age gem ae penta "Gene | otherwise most of the sleeves for walking 
2 : |dresses are plain coat-sleeves moderately 
effects also promise to be pcpular. pons 
The autumn gown will usually consist of 
a plain skirt anda directory redingote, with | 
an empire vest and a soft silken sash. | 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Salt will curdle new milk; so in prepar- 


All styles for dressy wearin wraps are | ing custards or porridges the salt should 


long and ample; and for winter fur will be | not be added until the dish is prepared. 
more extensively used if possible than here- | 
tofore. 


The thick long-haired camels hairs, so 


To clean vinegar bottles and cruets, 


popular some seasons ago, and revived last | handier. 
year, are now being freely imported for hs aed 
dresses for mid-winter. 0 8 


handkerchiefs, soak them ten 

Easy gowns, princesse dresses and charm 
ing breakfast gowns are made of the do- in which a dessertspoonful of 
mestic challies. finished simply with collar | has been well stirred. 


and cuffs of silk or velvet. 





If ironed when damp, and pressed till dry, 


Very little embroidery is done in metal, | table linen takes a certain stiffness which is | of the Epsom salts, dissolve it in a half 
but metallic colors in silk are used some-| more permanent and less subject to creases | tumbler of water and drink it before break- 
what freely in connection with black velvet j than the stiffi.ess of starch, which is also | fast, 


brocades and black silk embroidery. | injurious to the fabric. 


Small toques made of a piece of the dress | 
material divide the honors with felt as trav- 
elling hats. 
and, if liked, straight feathers or wings. 


with round waists, more often short than | 


is the prevailing style these warm days. | 


COMMONWEALTH. 


The prevailing styles thus far exhibited are | 


crushed eggshells in a little water are as 
good as shot, besides being healthier and 


delicate colors in embroidered | sel with a little lemon-peel in it. 


ten minutes | yse as a drink. 
previous to washing in a pail of tepid water, 


turpentine 


Many ladies economize by cutting off the 


hems of fine damask napkins, which have be- 
Both are trimmed with velvet | came worn, and fringing them out to the 


| depth of an inch and a half, thereby con- | (ticker will be their effect. 
Straight round skirts, gathered bodices | verting them into pretty tea and fruit doilies. , : 


| The choicest way to cook canned lobster 
sone. ane with a sash folded about the waist | is to cut the lobster into smal! pieces, lay in | 


a pie dish and pour over white sarce made 
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| being boiled with soda. Borax is a con: | 
venient and safe article to strew about | 
|where there are roaches. In the laundry ' 


‘itis also useful. For washing the baby’s | 


flannels use two tablespoonfuls to three gal- SUMMER TOURS 
lons of lukewarm water, and no soap. The 
garments will be found soft and clear and TO 

All Parts of Canada, 


will not shrink. —Detroit Free Press. 





” lial THE 
Any kind of a bath, or any other pro- 
cess which will bring about a reaction, will ST. LAWRENCE 
eure a cold. Simply inhaling fresh air oa 


largely, by deep inspirations, is sufficient to 
nip an incipient cold in the bud. 


A nutritions jelly may be made by taking | 
two ounces each of rice, pearl barley and 


sage; boil slowly in three quarts of water The Great Lakes, 


| down to about one quart; take a » ease And all Points on the 
i littl ilk, ed, ing, noon an 
| night. em warm morning | PACI Fi Cc COAST. 


Call or write to Canadian Pacific Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 


for a copy of Summer Tours and Fishing and 
Shooting Resorts. 


MRS, DR, S, M. WAYCOTT, 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Nervous Diseases a speciality. 16 BOYSTOS 
/ STREET, between Tremont and Washington 
It is better than | streets, Boston. 


woollen extra soies or other devices. 


| A cure for frost bites is a solution of alum | 

land water, strong as can be made. Hold) . 

ithe frosted flesh in the solution till the frost | 

lis drawn out. This you will know easily, : a: 
}as the flesh will look wrinkled as one’s 
|hands do on wash days. You will feel no ful. 
more inconvenience from that frost bite. 


RTISTIC and well made Furniture is what our 
A: 


SAGUENAY RIVERS, 





| A good local application for rheumatism 
or other pain, may be made by mixing one 
|part of turpentine and three parts of lard 
|together while the latter is hot. It should 
| be well rubbed in on the part while hot, and 
often affords vast relief. 


The old fashioned remedy for cold feet, 
the sprinkling of red pepper iv the foot of 
the stocking, is a good one and very easily 
carried out, and should be followed by those 
|} who sufler in this way. 





HIFFONIERS are. ornamental as well as use 


Before you purchase examine our stock 


A refreshing drink in fevers may be made tock consists of, and our prices are very low 
| by taking four ounces of tamarinds, four | : “ ; 
j}ounces of raisins, and boil in about three peiaetng Se quailty <t'tie Coeds. 
| quarts of water slowly for fifteen or twenty OOKCASES and Ladies’ Writing Desks in 
|minutes or until the water is reduced near | PRCherry, Ash and Quartered Oak. modern and 
| one-fourth; then strain, while hot, in a ves- antique styles. Send for Price List. 

When cool | @ FFICE DESKS and Furniture is one of our spe 
clalties; we defy competition in this line. Send 
| 
| Stye in the eye may be cured by a very for Catalogue. 
|simple and inexpensive remedy. Buy one Tres erties or Plain, and other dining 


jounce of Epsom salts and one ounce of room furniture, is another special line of ours. 


powdered alum. Take a heaped spoonful Before buying obtain our prices, 


——The BEST is the Cheapest.— 
_ Put a spoonful of powdered alum in| «5 suRE and examine our stock of Dining 
a wineglassful of water, and when dis- Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy 
solved bathe the eye every quarter of an . . 
: . an ? } ng elsew here, 
hour with it. The sooner the remedies are x oe 
japplied after the stye begins to form the Rr TOP DESES are just the thing for 
' 


home as well as office use, and we furnish you 
any size or style that you require. 
| VAL TABLES, Round Tabies Square Tables, 
Tables with Shelves, Fancy Tables, Corner 
Tables—in faci any style table you want. 


- PARM NOTES. 


Better and sweeter pork may be obtained 
by feeding plenty of sweet apples than by 








Black figured trimmings are very largely | of milk cooked thick with a little butter. 


imported, and show clearly that it will be 
safe to employ black trimmings in colored 
winter dresses very much in the way used 
last year. 


The fashionable new scarfs are placed 
down the middle of the skirt, a great 
flowered breadth being seen there as if be- 
neath the plain wool sides that appear to 
open upon it. 


Very few walking boots are made with 
plain tips; all have patent leather tips and 
some with fancy design. Tips make the 
feet look smaller. The heart shape is at 
present the favorite. 


The lace boot is preferred by a great | 


many, no doubt owing to the fact that it 

can better be made to conform to the shape 

of the foot and is easier. Lace hooks have 

— invented that do not catch and tear the 
ress. 


Borders are woven at each selvage, and 
they can be arranged at the foot of the! 
skirt in some places, and lengthwise in 


others, making the stripes extend from belt | side as bright as the outside. A clean coffee | purpose. 


any other process. 


Grate over it four ounces of Parmesan 
cheese, and bake until brown. As a rule early apples should be gathered 
The excellent washerwomen of Holland packed and shipped a little green. 


beautifully white, used refined borax as a | Gling. they will keap better. 
washing powder, instead of soda, in the | 


jto about ten gallons of boiling water. | berry plants. 
Borax, being a neutral salt, does not in the they usually start out runners. 
slightest degree injure the texture of the 
linen. Those who try this will be pleased | 
with the result: 


i 


A very important thing in 


cooking is | idly. 
| freshly boiled water. 


I know a chemist who 
} insists upon his wife keeping a small tea- | 
Kettle to boil water for tea and coffee. As | 


put away. 
ed inside and out every time they are used, _ 
dried and put away. The inside of each one 

is never allowed to become discolored. A | 
little rub of sapolio on the dish-cloth and | mulch for strawberries and other 
washing with warm water will keep the in- | Cornstalks in two-inch lengths serve 








to foot in the front and the back, and cross- | POt Makes a great difference in the taste of | 


wise on the sides. 


The bridal boots of the Princess Louise | 


as arule are made with eleven buttons, 


fronts; several pairs are made with calf- 
vamps and French kid, the toes very pointed | 
but the soles broad. 

The most fashionable form for the tailor | 
made gowns is the perfectly plain skirt, the 
object of such aversion to French dress- | 
makers, with a loove jacket to match, lined 
with colored silk, and worn over a silken 
blouse of the same color. 


Soft finished pure wool flannels of very | 
light weight are found to be just the thing | 
for early autumn dresses. They come in 
striped and small figured grounds, with bor- 
ders that give a finish like rows of pinked 
cloth, or imitating galloons or intricate 
braiding patterns in palms and Persian de- 
signs. 


The fullness of the shoulder is still re- 
tained in the sleeve, but otherwise most of 
the sleeves for walking dresses are plain 
coat-sleeves moderately close. The leg-o- 
routton and other full sleeves will no doubt 
remain popular for morning or negligee wear 
and for home and dinner costumes. 


| coffee. 


with | another, but cooked fresh.—Detroi i 
broguing and punching introduced on the | ai a , a 


}and do its work better than hard soap. 


| should be bought in the green state or newly 
| made, so to speak, and kept in a dark, cool 


{tools they work with need cleaning very 


Water to be used for cooking pur- 
; Steaming in the kettle from one meal to 


avoided when possible. 

IN THE KITCHEN. 
Several things are indispensable for con- | in the fall and then heel them in. 
venience in the kitchen. Firsta small keg 


of soft soap will be found more economical | additional cost is very small, bein 


Should the latter be preferred though, it | 8 them in. 


place for two or three months before using 
it. It can be bought hardened but will cost 
4 trifle more than in the fresh state. Next 
comes a tin can of washing soda for clean- 
ing greasy Kettles and pans, for sweetening 
sinks. for scouring out all dark corners and 
closets that do not get much air and light, 
and for washing off dusty and dirty brushes 
and brooms. Some people forget that the 


or quite as bad as to let weeds grow and 
mature seeds. 


There is no sure cure for feat her-pulling, 
and, as the hens are more liable to get into 
the habit at moulting that at any other time 
good care should be taken at this time, and 
at the first indications separate the guilty 
fowls from the rest of the flock. 


Wood ashes even if dry should not be 
used fora dust bath. Road dirt, plaster or 
sifted coa: ashes with a small quantity of 
air-slaked lime will be much better than 
wood ashes. It will be found a valuable 
aid for the fowls to rid themselves of lice. 


often. They will scour their knives every 
day, bat forget all about their brushes. 
From the hair brush to the scrubbing brush, 
from the dust brush to the broom, all need 
to be frequently cleaned with soda and am- 
monia. 


Dish-cloths are quickest sweetened by 


Pick, if 
and Belgium, who get up their linen so | POSsible, so that they will not bruise in han- | 


Better and more vigorous plants 'tcan be 
proportion of one large handfu! of powder | secured if the runners are kept off the straw- 


After the plants have fruited | 


soon as this is done the kettle is dried and | week or ten days to destroy the young that w not then crossed th > 
The coffee and teapot are wash- | ™®Y have hatched out after the first applica- | ho had ot Caney © Red Bes, he 


If achoice can be made, always select a : 
| poses should never be left simmering and | light sandy soil for the location of the | wis Weal G ideene ee 

poultry house. A clayey soil is nearly al- 
ways damp, and for this reason should be |®" 8rmy 


g only the | 
| interest on the money and the work of | Bors chore into the ship. 


Whenever crops have matured in the gar- 
den they should be removed. Allowing let-| name of Jnnis-fail, or the “Island of Des- 
tuce, mustard, spinach and this class of tiny” to the kingdom. 
plants to mature and scatter seeds is nearly Irish antiquaries maintain that the real 


TAMP on your memory what we bave said 
above, and when you want anything in our line 

| remember the place to get the best goods at the 
lowest prices is 


CABOT BROS., 


2090 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





LEGEND OF THE STONE OF SconE.—The 
|legend of the Fatal Stone of Scone relates 
| that it was the pillow on which the patriarch 


Unless kept grubbed out, blackberries | Jacob slept at Bethel when he saw the vision 
It ts aleo mice to wash often become as great a nuisance as weeds. | of the ladder reaching to heaven. 


From 


blankets or woollen goods in this manner. | Nearly every piece of root that is cut off will | Bethel the sons of Jacob carried the stone 
| grow, and hence they will spread very rap-| into Egypt. 


Thither came Gatheius the 
|Greek, the son of Cecrops, the builder of 


| 


A common mistake in applying insecti- | Athens, who married Scota, the daughter of 
cides is often made in not repeating in a | Pharaoh; but being alarmed at the judg- 


| ments pronounced against Egypt by Moses, 


| fled to Spain where he built the city of 
| Brigantia. With him he took the Stone of 


Professor Beal has arrived at the conclu- | Bethel, seated upon which ‘‘he gave laws 
sion that chopped straw makes the best and administered justice unto his people, 
plants. | thereby to maintains them in wealth and 

a good | quietness.” In after days there was a king 


jin Spain named Milo, of Scottish origin; 
|and one of his younger sons, named Simon 
brothers was sent to conquer Ireland with 
that he might reduce it to his 
dominion, which he did and reigned there 


Buy your trees and have tl deliv , | aay years. His prosperity was due toa 


This will 
be found much the better plan, while the 


| miracle, for when his ships lay off the coast 
| of Ireland, as he drew in his anchors the 
famous stone was hauled up with the an- 
Received as a precious 
boon from heaven, it was placed upon the 
| sacred Tarah, where it was called Lia fail, 
jthe ‘Fatal Stone,” and gave the ancient 


On the hill of Tarah. 


| stone still remains.—Selma, in Oban Tele- 
| graph. 


| 





Among the latest American patents is one 
| for a process of obtaining dry feed for ani- 
mals from the refuse of starch and glucose. 
The coarse refuse is first subjected to pres- 
sure to free it from water, and to it is 
jadded the fine refuse, containing the glu- 
| tinous nitrogenous parts of the grain. T his 
combination is subjected to pressure to ex- 
| press the greater part of the moisture, and 
finally placed under the influence of heat. 
for the purpose of evaporating the remain- 
| ing moisture. 
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wveeffINARD'S LININENT!=*= 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or bexst—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
meme remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold b . 
— Prepared by NELSON & co. Bustos 
ss. ‘ 


Hotel Standish Stable 


Boarding & Baiting for Horses, | 


The best care and attention will be afforded 
to all horses left in my charge. 


THE BARGE “WILLIE” 


Will be at the wharf upon the arrivai of all boats, 
prepared to take parties anywhere they wish to go. 


GEO, W. PRATT, Proprietor. 
NANTASKET BEACH. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
“THE LEAD PENGIL TREE. 
-_o 
Oh! coukd I find the forest 
Where the pencil-trees do grow! 
Oh! might I see their stately stems 
All standing in a row! 
I'd hie me to their grateful shade, 
In deep, in deepost bliss. 
For then I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this: 


Ob! lend me a pencil, please, Mamma! 

Oh! draw me some houses and trees, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a floppy 
Great poppy to cupy. 

And a horsey that prances and goes, Mamma. 


The branches of the pencil-tree 
Are pointed every one. 

Ab! each one has a xlancing point 
That glitters in the sun; 

The leaves are leaves of paper white, 
All fluttering in the breeze, 

Ah! could I pick one rustling bough, 
I'd silence cries like these : 


Oh! lend me 4 pencil, do, Mamma! 

I’ve got mine all stuck in the glue, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a pretty 
Big barn and a city, 

And a cow and a steam-engine, too, Mamma! 


The fruit upon the pencil-tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

In clusters bright of pocket-knives— 
Three blades to every one. 

Ab! might I pluck one shining fruit, 
And plant it by my door, 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs, 
Would trouble me no more: 


Ob! sharpen a pencil for me, Mamma! 
‘Cause Johnny and Baby have three, Mamma! 
And this isn't fine! 
And Hal sat down on mine! 
So do it bee-yu-ti-faltee, Mamma! 
— Youth's Companion. 
(HE JAPANESE PRINCE AND THE AMERICAN 
BOY. 

When he was only seven years old Prince 
Haru had an unexpected wrestling match 
with a small American boy of his own age. 
It was at a school entertainment in Tokio, 
and it began by Prince Haru’s noticing that 
the young American kept on his Tam o’Shan- 
ter cap in the princely presence. 

“Go and tell that boy to take of his hat!” 
ordered the small prince to his aide-de- 
— — the officer could reach the 
offender, the insulted prince sli 
f rom his chair, strode down pon Ms pe 
of the hat with his own hand. Young 
American never stopped to think who the 
aggressor was, but struck back, and ina few 
minutes the future emperor and one of our 
f uture presidents had clinched, and were 
slapping and pounding each other in the 
most democratic manner. The horrified 
nobles of the prince’s suite and the fright- 
ened parents of the young American sep- 
arated them, and led them apart, neither 
combatant feeling any regret for what he 
had done. ” 

‘That boy slapped me first, when I wasn’t 
Going anything to him!” persisted the 
young American, whose parents were almost 
*xpecting to be arrested or beheaded for 
‘he unprecedented treatment of such a sa- 
cred being as the Imperial Crown Prince. 
ie. have punished that boy for his impo- 
veness in wearing his hat in my presence,” 
said the pompous princeling, frowning at 
418 Suite, tightening his little sword-belt 
‘nd strutting up and down like a young 
game-cock. 
_ The tableaux and exercises went on quict- 
v after that prelude, and when supper-time 
"ame, Prince Haru was seen eating pink 
mre hite ice-cream elbow to elbow with 
on tt Opponent, and gallantly feeding his 
own sponge cake and eclairs to the oppo- 


—, pretty little yellow-haired sister.— 
Scidmore in St. Nicholas. 
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BEATING A BULLY. 


Taking schoolboys as they average, I 
Suppose every community has at least one 
bully. Ours did, and all the little fellows 
in town were afraid of him, and would run 
if they saw him even come into the street 
where they were playing. He never would 
touch a boy of his own size, for like all 
bullies he was a great coward. 


One day a car of goods came into the | 
depot, and the next day came the family, | 


and the goods were moved into what was 
called the White house. I don’t know why 
it was called so, for it was painted yellow, 
and had green blinds, and not a white 
| thing about it. With the family came a 
13-years old boy, who soon made friends 
| with all the boys near his own age in town. 
He could swim, row a boat, play ball, and 
do all the things boys like to know how to 
do. He had not been there long before he 
met Martin Bruce, the bully. And being a 
boy of spirit he talked back to Martin and 
got a thrashing for it. 
would get even with Mart, sometime, and 
| they all hoped he would. 

| The first day Tommy went in swimming 


with the boys(his name was Tommy Rand, ) | 


he showed them how he could swim under 
water. He could stay under twice as long 
as any of the boys, and often swam as far 
as twenty feet without coming up. 

One day a lot of the little fellows were 
enjoying a swim down by the South wharf, 
when Mart Bruce suddenly came upon the 
scene. There was a scampering for clothes, 
and all but Tommy got out of the way. 
Martin took him up in his arms and threw 
him overboard, saying, 

“That will learn you not to be saucy to 
oung gentlemen.” 

Tommy struck the water feet first, and 
|} went down out of sight. Martin stood 
watching to see him come up. There were 
|two men at work on a staging near the 
| place and they saw ths whole performance. 


2 


|One of them was about to interfere when | 
| 


| the other said, 
} ‘Let them alone. 
| worst of it. That is Tommy Rand, he can 
| swim like a fish.” 

The boy did not come up, and Martin be- 
| gan to be a little frightened. 


one of the men. 

**Don’t see anything of him,” said the 
man, looking all over the water. 

‘“‘What do you suppose makes him stay 
down so long?” 

‘Perhaps he was hurt when he struck 
the water. It might have stunned him.” 

Martin begen to undress. 

‘*What are you going to do, Mart?” 

‘Dive down and see if I can find him.” 


be dead if he stays down much longer.” 

Martin did dive, not once, but lots of 
|times. He kept at it till he was so exhaust- 
|ed that he had to be helped out of the 
| water by the men on the stage. 
| **What shall I do now?” said Mart, ‘‘f{ 
know he’s dead by this time.” 

“Guess you'll have to go and tell his 
folks that you killed him,” said the man. 

‘*‘Doryou suppose they will hang me for 
it?” 

‘‘No doubt of it,” said the man. 
threw him over. We all saw you.” 

*““O what shall I do?” cried Mart, as the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Just then the body of the boy was seen to 
rise to the sarface of the water, and quicker 
than a flash Mart was in the water again 
and managed to get him to the stage, where 
the two men took him out and laid him 
down upon an old sail. 

‘‘Now hustie on your clothes and go for 
Doctor Cowles.” 

Martin did not need to be told twice. 





“You 


He 


| wharf like a deer. 

| The minute he was out of sight Tommy 
| gave a spring in the air, turned two somer- 
saults and then sat down on a nail keg and 
laughed till he almost cried. 

‘“That’s the cutest trick I ever saw,” said 
the man. ‘Don’t ever let him know how 
you played it on him, and he will never 
trouble you boys any more.” 

The doctor and Martin soon came in 
sight, and Tommy sat down on the stage 
and looked as forlorn as he could. 

‘‘He seems to be all right now, Doctor,” 
said the man who had done all the talking, 
‘but | was afraid it was all up with him 
for a while.” 

‘‘Have you got the water all out of him?” 
asked the doctor. 





ever since.” 


Martin put on the rest of his clothes, and | 


after being sure that Tommy was all right 
told the doctor that his father would settle 
all bills and then went off up the wharf. 
Of course Tommy had to tell the doctor 
the whole story. 

‘You see where he threw me over I just 
swam right under this stage. There is 
plenty of room between the floating logs 
and planks to stay, and plenty of air to 
breathe. Mr. Brown saw me through the 
cracks and understood my trick, so he was 
not frightened. It was just as much as I 
could do to keep from laughing to see Mart 
dive forme. When I saw he was gettin 
pretty well scared I dove down and came 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


He told the boys he 


The bully will get the | 


‘‘Hasn’t he come up yet?” he asked of | 


“That’s what you better do, for he will | 


got into his shirt and pants and ran up the | 


“Yes, and he has been growing better | 
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| up in sight. I never saw a fellow so scared. | 
| T’ll bet he won't throw me in again.” 

“T think it will be a good lesson to him,” 
said the doctor. “I won’t say a word | 
about it, and [advise you all to Keep still.” 

And I guess they did, for I never heard a | 
word about it till Martin told me years 
afterward. He says it was a lesson he 
never forgot. 

I was well acquainted with Tommy; in 
fact he married a niece of mine, and the 
next time I saw him I asked him about it. 
| How he did laugh as he told me the story, 
/and as he finished he saia: 
| ‘IT don’t believe that Mart knows to this 
|day that I fooled him. Anyway TI cured 
{him of being a bully, for I never heard of 
| his flogging any of the little fellows after- 
; wards, did you?” 
| Thad to tell him no, for I remembered 
| the remarks that folks made about how he 
j}had changed, but until Martin told me [ 
| never knew the reason of the change.—Se- 
| Le cted. 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 





| NEIGHBORLY MENTION. 


Helped to Make History. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH had its 
birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bloodshed. Its one mission was to 
speak forthe oppressed and advocate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 


courage of my opinions as the CoMMon- 
WEALTH.” 





No Better Paper. 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best papers published in this country. 
It deals upon all the topics of the day, and 


_ Loe ‘. =i was el ee oust | we know of no better paper to take into the 
c cTe c ‘ ) « oe = - GA r , 

fp hp - y.— well . 8. 
portere—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, | **™!ty.—Twsewell ( Va.) Times 





Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
}cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
{its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
make history in those stirring times. The 
| old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
|monstrating its progressiveness, without 
|} sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 
jand fresh features.—Attleboro Advocate. 
Comparison Not Odtous. 

The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 
| the average of the weekly papers in or out 
|}of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 


A True Bostonian. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘The 
COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, 
and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
does. [ama true Bostonian, loving every 
inch of the old city. I learned them when 
a romping girl, and fondest of all, its nooks 
and associations and histories. The Com- 
MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 
this side of my nature.” 





Spieily Intellectual. 
Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
MONWEALTH: ‘‘I read no paper with more 








lent.—New York National Standard. real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
P ak « ing and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
Improves With Age. intellectual visitor.” 

One of the brightest, spiciest and best of | Pays With a Relish. 
the exchanges that cometo our office is the | 4 Gnicago subscriber to the Common- 
BostoON COMMONWEALTH. It is an old - 


WEALTH writes: ‘‘There is no account in 
my list of expenses which I pay with so 
much relish as this one, and there is no 
subscriber who wishes you better luck.” 


jfamily journal and was edited for many 
|years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
|new management are to be congratulated 
on the success the paper has attained since 
| it has been under their control.— West Roz- 
| bury News. 





The Dorchester Beacon. 


Last week’s issue of the Dorchester 
Beacon shows a new departure in suburban 
journalism. The paper has come under 
the proprietorship and editorial manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, well 
known in newspaper and public circles. 
The Beacon has been changed to a quarto 
of eight pages, with new typography and 
presswork. Besides the usual editorial and 
local features, the paper has a special de- 
partment devoted to real estate and build- 
ing interests. A column will be devoted to 
architecture each week, and the household 
features will be varied and seasonable. The 
interests of Ward 24 will have a stalwart 
champion in the new Dorchester Beacon. 


In the Front Rank. 
| The Boston COMMONWEALTH, that stand- 
j ard New England weekly, has sdopted an 
|important improvement with the incoming 
lef the new year. It is now issuedin very 
neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual, 
| filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
Long may it entertain and edify the public 
under the management of its talented lady- 
editor. While the paper is maintained at 
its present high standard, it is not likely to 
lose its place inthe front rank of the Bos- 
ton weeklies.—Lynn Daily Sun. 





Respect Its Ability. 

The COMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
great ability, discussing the topics of the 
day in a manner which ensures the respect 
of all who peruse its columns.—Sunday | 
Times. 








Many Advantages, 

The New York and New England Railroad 
has made for itself a reputation that proba- 
bly no other road in the United States so 
fully enjoys, of being invariably on time. 
One can always rely upon it that he will 
arrive at his destination precisely on the 
moment. To business men this means a great 
deal. This road connects with the Nor- 
wich line of steamers at New London. The 
route of the boats lie entirely within the 
Sound and thus avoids the rough weather 
which other boats often encounter, to the 
great distress of the passengers. Another 
good advantage of these elegant boats, is 
that the dining saloon is on the upper deck, 
enabling one to enjoy pure air and good 
light when he eats. To those who remem- 
ber (and who does not?) how intensely dis- 
|agreeable it is to eat in a dark, stuffy, 
| below-deck dining room, the Norwich boats 
| will present marked attractions. In addi- 
Likes Fair Flay. — tion the New York and New England Road 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is always | has cars furnished with reclining seate— 
friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts the very acme of comfort—which the pas- 
jand figures and arguments, and inserts sengers can enjoy free from extra charge. 
friendly and pleasant items.—Woman’s | 
Journal. 





The Beau Ideal. 


The Commonweatn fills a place pe- 
culiarly its own in the journalism of the 
| city, and never was newsier atid more gen- 





|erally readable than at the present time. 
| The current number is indeed the beau 
| ideal of what a weekly political and literary 
| paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
| the departments it devotes to the reflection 
|of contemporary thought, always a strong 
| point with the ComMMONWEALTH, and one 
|which has attracted to it a large and 
| rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
| who find in its columns intellectual pabualum 
| such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords.— Traveller. 


} 
| 











The Burdett Business College, one of the 

_ | best known business schools in the country, 

One ofthe Best. | opens again at its convenient and capacious 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of | quarters at 592 Washington street, on the 

the best edited weeklies in the State.—|3d of September. The course at the college 

American Workman. is very complete and the expenses more 

— moderate than at most institutions. Send 

What, Indeed? | for their journal descriptive of their work. 

The ComMONWEALTH is radically sound, 

earnest for the right. What more could Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, daughter of ex- 

one want in a newspaper.— Meadville ( Pa.) Secretary of War Endicott, is said to have 

Republican. | made herself the most popular woman the 

United States has sent to England. She 

Iuspiring. has won every one from the Queen down by 

A North Carolina reader writes: ‘“‘I have jer manners and bearing, by her faultless 

been since the war a journalist by profes- taste in dressing, and by that tact which 

sion, and no periodical has done so much geems to come so naturally to many Ameri- 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the can girls, 























THE MIRROR. 
Henrietta cloth is the material used for 
the first mourning. 


Black woollens have all the rich designs 
described for colors woven on them in black. 


Small fruits of every description appear 


among the hat and bonnet garnitures for | 


the coming season. 


Crepe de chine is the prettiest fabric that 
can be worn on dress occasions during the 
period of mourning. 


These tiny velvet capotes for autumn, are 
so small as to be visible only from the back 
of the wearer's head. 


Trimmings accompany 
tern of the plain woollen stuffs, and are 
woven especially for it. 


Copper colors are imported this year as 
Vandyke red, and are especially beautiful 
in velvet and rich goods. 


Black velvet is considered the most ele- 
gant contrast with ail colors, 
brown, blue or red shades. 


To cover a paraso) twenty inches deep it 
requires two and one-quaiter yards of 
material twenty inches wide. 

Wise ones announce that the movement 
in Paris in favor of sloping shoulders is now 
taking form and consequence. 


Panel effects of different kinds are a lead- 
ing feature of nearly all designs. Scarf 
effects also promise to be pepular. 


The autumn gown will usually consist of 
a plain skirt anda directory redingote, with 
an empire vest and a soft silken sash. 


each dress pat- | 


whether | 


__ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The first woollens imported for early 
autumn wear are light weight camels hairs 
and cashmeres. These goods are to be 
found in dull rich new colors like dark old- 
| rose or laurel red; in the greens of last sea- 
son ranging in blue, serpetine hues, and in 
the gray-gieen reseda colors and in yellow 
| greens like mousse. 


| The laces with deep Vandyke points are 
|revived and are extensively shown in fine 
/hand-wrought laces of the heavier makes, 
like Irish points. Dealers in lace are con- 
| fident that with the return of rich fabrics 
| and simple styles of dress predicted for the 
coming season, fine, hand made lace will re- 
turn to fashionable favor. 


| The coming echarfe gown isa plain gown 
|made with a smooth bodice. A scarf of 
| figured goods about eighteen inches wide is 
| then put around the neck, shirred in place 

at the shoulder seams and draped over the 

front of the bodice on either side, held close 

at the waistline in clusters of shirring, and 
| left to fall plainly on either side to the foot 
| of the skirt. 


| The most noteworthy feature of the new 


| materials‘and styles is the tendency shown 
everywhere to elongated, lengthwise effects. 


| The prevailing styles thus far exhibited are | 


a simplification of the Directoire, omitting 
\its wearisome huge revers, cravats and 
| wing-like side pieces, and exaggerating the 
| severity of its general cut. The fulness of 
| the shoulder is retained in the sleeve, but 
| otherwise most of the sleeves for walking 


|dresses are plain coat-sleeves moderately | 


| close. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Salt will curdle new milk; so 


} 
in prepar- 
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being boiled with soda. Borax is a con- | 


venient and safe article to strew about 

where there are roaches. In the laundry 

itis also useful. For washing the baby’s 

flannels use two tablespoonfuls to three gal- 
lons of lukewarm water, and no soap. The 

garments will be found soft and clear and 

will not shrink.—Detroit Free Press. 


THE HEALTH. 





Any kind of a bath, or any other pro- 
cess which will bring about a reaction, will 
cure a cold. Simply inhaling fresh air 
| largely, by deep inspirations, is sufficient to 
/nip an incipient cold in the bud. 


A nutritious jelly may be made by taking 
two ounces each of rice, pearl barley and 
sage; boil slowly in three quarts of water 
| down to about one quart; take a teacupful 
| in a little milk, warmed, morning, noon and 
| night. 


A good local application for rheumatism 
or other pain, may be made by mixing one 
jpart of turpentine and three parts of lard 
|together while the latter is hot. It should 
| be well rubbed inon the part while hot, and 
often affords vast relief. 


The old fashioned remedy for cold feet, 
the sprinkling of red pepper in the foot of 
the stocking, is a good one and very easily 
carried out, and should be followed by those 
who sufler in this way. It is better than 
woollen extra soles or other devices. 


A cure for frost bites is a solution of alum 
| and water, strong as can be made. Hold 
the frosted flesh in the solution till the frost 
lis drawn out. This you will know easily, 
jas the flesh will look wrinkled as one’s 
|hands do on wash days. You will feel no 


All styles for dressy wear in wraps are | ing custards or porridges the salt should | “ore Inconvenience from that frost bite. 


long and ample; and for winter fur will be 
more extensively used if possible than here- 
tofore. 


not be added until the dish is prepared. 
| To 
crushed eggshells in a little water are as 


clean vinegar bottles 


A refreshing drink in fevers may be made 


and cruets, | by taking four ounces of tamarinds, four | 


}ounces of raisins, and boil in about three 


The thick long-haired camels hairs, so | good as shot, besides being healthier and | quarte of water slowly for fifteen or twenty 


popular some seasons ago, and revived last 
year, are now being freely imported for 
dresses for mid-winter. 


Easy gowns, princesse dresses and charm | previous to washing in a pail of tepid water, | 


ing breaxfast gowns are made of the do- 
mestic challies. finished simply with collar 
and cuffs of silk or velvet. 


Very little embroidery is done in metal, 


but metallic colors in silk are used some- 
what freely in connection with black velvet 
brocades and black silk embroidery. 


Small toques made of a piece of the dress 
material divide the honors with felt as trav- 
elling hats. Both are trimmed with velvet 
and, if liked, straight feathers or wings. 


Straight round skirts, gathered bodices 
with round waists, more often short than 


long,and with a sash folded about the waist 


is the prevailing style these warm days. 
Black figured trimmings are very largely 


imported, and show clearly that it will be| Grate over it four ounces of Parmesan | 


safe to employ black trimmings in colored 
winter dresses very much in the way used 
last year. 


The fashionable new scarfs are placed 
down the middle of the skirt, 


flowered breadth being seen there as if be- | 


neath the plain wool sides that appear to 
open upon it. 


Very few walking boots are made with 
plain tips; all have patent leather tips and 
some with fancy design. Tips make the 
feet look smaller. The heart shape is at 
present the favorite. 


The lace boot is preferred by a great 
many, no doubt owing to the fact that it 
can better be made to conform to the shape 
of the foot and is easier. Lace hooks have 
been invented that do not catch and tear the 
dress. 


Borders are woven at each selvage, and 
they can be arranged at the foot of thé 
skirt in some places, and lengthwise in 
others, making the stripes extend from belt 


to foot in the front and the back, and cross- | 


wise on the sides. 


The bridal boots of the Princess — 


as arule are made with eleven buttons, with 
broguing and punching introduced on the 
fronts; several pairs are made with calf- 


vamps and French kid, the toes very pointed 


but the soles broad. 


The most fashionable form for the tailor 
made gowns is the perfectly plain skirt, the 
object of such aversion to French dress- 
makers, with a loove jacket to match, lined 
with colored silk, and worn over a silken 
blouse of the same color. 


Soft finished pure wool flannels of very 
light weight are found to be just the thing 
for early autumn dresses. They come in 
striped and small figured grounds, with bor- 
ders that give a finish like rows of pinked 
cloth, or imitating galloons or intricate 
braiding patterns in palms and Persian de- 
signs. 

The fullness of the shoulder is still re- 
tained in the sleeve, but otherwise most of 
the sleeves for walking dresses are plain 
coat-sleeves moderately close. The leg-o- 
mutton and other full sleeves will no doubt 
remain popular for morning or negligee wear 
and for home and dinner costumes. 


a& great | 


| handier. 


| To set 


| handkerchiefs, 


delicate colors in embroidered 
soak them ten minutes 


lin which a dessertspoonful of turpentine 
| has been well stirred. 


If ironec when damp, and pressed till dry, 
table linen takes a certain stiffness which is 
| more permanent and less subject to creases 
than the stiff.ess of starch, which is also 

injurious to the fabric. 


Many ladies economize by cutting off the 
hems of fine damask napkins, which have be- 
|came worn, and 
\depth of an inch and a half, thereby con- 


| verting them into pretty tea and fruit doilies. | 


| a pie dish and pour over white sauce made 
;}of milk cooked thick with a little butter. 


| cheese, and bake until brown. 


| The excellent washerwomen of Holland 
and Belgium, who get up their linen so 
| beautifully white, used refined borax as a 
|washing powder, instead of soda, in the 
| proportion of one large handful of powder 
;}to about ten gallons of boiling water. 
Borax, being a neutral salt, does not in the 


linen. 
with the result- 
blankets or woollen goods in this manner. 


A very important thing in cooking is 
freshly boiled water. I know a chemist who 
insists upon his wife keeping a small tea- 
kettle to boil water for tea and coffee. As 
soon as this is done the Kettle is dried and 
putaway. The coffee and teapot are wash- 
ed inside and out eveay time they are used, 
dried and put away. The inside of each one 
is never allowed to become discolored. A 
little rub of sapolio on the dish-cloth and 





washing with warm water will keep the in- | 


| side as bright as the outside. A clean coffee 


| coffee. Water to be used for cooking pur- 
poses should never be left simmering and 
steaming in the kettle from one meal to 
} another, but cooked fresh.—Detroit Trib- 
| une. 

IN THE KITCHEN. 

| Several things are indispensable for con- 
| venience in the kitchen. Firsta smail keg 
| of soft soap will be found more economical 
jand do its work better than hard soap. 
Should the latter be preferred though, it 


| should be bought in the green state or newly | 


| made, so to speak, and kept in a dark, cool 
; place for two or three months before using 
} it. It can be bought hardened but will cost 
a trifle more than in the fresh state. Next 
comes a tin can of washing soda for clean- 
| ing greasy Kettles and pans, for sweetening 
sinks, for scouring out all dark corners and 
closets that do not get much air and light, 
and for washing off dusty and dirty brushes 
and brooms. Some people forget that the 
tools they work with need cleaning very 
often. They will scour their knives every 
day, bat forget all about their brushes. 
From the hair brush to the scrubbing brash, 
| from the dust brush to the broom, all need 
to be frequently cleaned with soda and am- 
monia. 


Dish-cloths are quickest sweetened by 


fringing them out to the | 


The choicest way to cook canned lobster 
| is to cut the lobster into small! pieces, lay in | 


slightest degree injure the texture of the | 
Those who try this will be pleased | 
It is also nice to wash | 


pot makes a great difference in the taste of | 


j minutes or until the water is reduced near 
| one-fourth; then strain, while hot, in a ves- 
| sel with a little lemon-peel init. When cool 
/use as a drink. 


| Stye in the eye may be cured by a very 
|simple and inexpensive remedy. Buy one 
lounce of Epsom salts and one ounce of 
powdered alum. Take a heaped spoonful 
of the Epsom salts, dissolve it in a half 
tumbler of water and drink it before break- 
fast. Put a spoonful of powdered alum in 
a wineglassful of water, 
solved bathe the eye every quarter of an 
hour with it. 
applied after the stye begins to form the 
quicker will be their effect. 


 PARM NOTES. 


Better and sweeter pork may be obtained 
by feeding plenty of sweet apples than by 
any other process. 


As a rule early apples should be gathered, 
packed and shipped a little green. Pick, if 
| possible, so that they will not bruise in han- 
dling. they will keep better. 


Better and more vigorous plants Ican be 
| secured if the runners are kept off the straw- 
| berry plants. After the plants have fruited 
| they usually start out runners. 


Unless kept grubbed out, blackberries 
often become as great a nuisance as weeds. 
| Nearly every piece of root that is cut off will 
gl and hence they will spread very rap- 
idly. 


A common mistake in applying insecti- 
cides is often made in not repeating ina 
week or ten days to destroy the young that 
|may have hatched out after the first applica- 
tion. 


Professor Beal has arrived at the conclu- 
|sion that chopped straw makes the best 
jmulch for strawberiies and other plants. 
Cornstalks in two-inch lengths serve a good 
purpose. 


If a choice can be made, always select a 
light sandy soil for the location of the 
poultry house. A clayey soil is nearly al- 
| ways damp, and for this reason should be 
| avoided when possible. 


Buy your trees and have them delivered 
in the fall and then heel them in. This will 
be found much the better plan, while the 
additional cost is very small, being only the 

| interest on the money and the work of heel- 
ing them in. 


Whenever crops have matured in the gar- 
den they should be removed. Allowing let- 
tuce, mustard, spinach and this class of 
plants to mature and scatter seeds is nearly 
or quite as bad as to let weeds grow and 
mature seeds. 


There is no sure cure for feather-pulling, 


and, as the hens are more liable to get into | 


the habit at moulting that at any other time 
good care should be taken at this time, and 
at the first indications separate the guilty 
fowls from the rest of the flock. 


Wood ashes even if dry should not be 
used fora dust bath. Road dirt, plaster or 
sifted coa: ashes with a small quantity of 
air-slaked lime will be much better than 
wood ashes. It will be found a valuable 
aid for the fowls to rid themselves of lice. 


and when dis- | 


The sooner the remedies are | 





CANADIAN PACIFIC. RAILWAY. 
SUMMER TOURS 
All Parts of Canada, 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE 


AND 


SAGUENAY RIVERS, 
The Great Lakes, 


And all Points on the 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Call or write to Canadian Pacific Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, 


for a copy of Summer Tours and Fishing and 
Shooting Resorts. 


MRS, DR. S, M, WAYCOTT, 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Nervous Diseases a speciality. 16 BOYSTOS 
STREET, between Tremont and Washington 
streets, Boston. 





A FEW FACTS. 


FF mae are. Ornamental as well as use 


ful. Before you purchase examine our stock 


stock consists of, and our prices are very low 
considering the quality of the Goods. 
OOKCASES and Ladies’ Writing Desks in 
| Cherry, Ash and Quartered Oak. modern and 
| antique styles. Send for Price List. 


| DESKS and Furniture is one of our spe 


Aes and well made Furniture is what our 


clalties; we defy competition in this line. Send 
for Catalogue. 


T: BLES— Extension or Plain, and other dining 


| 


room furniture, is another special line of ours. 
Before buying obtain our prices, 


——The BEST is the Cheapest.— 


E SURE and examine our stock of Dining 
Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy 
ng elsew here, 
OLL TOP DESKS are just the thing for 

i home as well as office use, and we furnish you 

any size or style that you require. 

VAL TABLES, Round Tables Square Tables, 
Tables with Shelves, Fancy Tables, Corner 
Tables—in faci any style table you want. 

TAMP on your memory what we have said 
above, and when you want anything in our line 


remember the place to get the best goods at the 
lowest prices is 


CABOT BROS., 


| 200 Tremont Street, Boston, 





| 
| LEGEND OF THE STONE OF SCONE.—The 
| legend of the Fatal Stone of Scone relates 
| that it was the pillow on which the patriarch 
| Jacob slept at Bethel when he saw the vision 
|of the ladder reaching to heaven. From 
| Bethel the sons of Jacob carried the stone 
jinto Egypt. Thither came Gathelus the 
|Greek, the son of Cecrops, the builder of 
| Athens, who married Scota, the daughter of 
| Pharaoh; but being alarmed at the judg- 
| ments pronounced against Egypt by Moses, 
| who had not then crossed the Red Sea, he 
| fled to Spain where he built the city of 
| Brigantia. With him he took the Stone of 
| Bethel, seated upon which ‘“‘he gave laws 
, and administered justice unto his people, 
|thereby to maintains them in wealth and 
| quietness.” In after days there was a king 
jin Spain named Milo, of Scottish origin; 
}and one of his younger sons, named Simon 
| Breck, beloved by his father beyond all his 
| brothers was sent to conquer Ireland with 
}an army that he might reduce it to his 
| dominion, which he did and reigned there 
}many years. His prosperity was due toa 
| miracle, for when his ships lay off the coast 
| of Ireland, as he drew in his anchors the 
|famous stone was hauled up with the an- 
|) chors into the ship. Received as a precious 
boon from heaven, it was placed upon the 
| sacred Tarah, where it was called Lia fail, 
|the ‘‘Fatal Stone,” and gave the ancient 
jmame of Jnnis-fail, or the ‘‘Island of Des- 

tiny” to the kingdom. On the hill of Tarah, 

Irish antiquaries maintain that the real 
|stone still remains.—Selma, in Oban Tele- 
| graph. 





Among the latest American patents is one 
for a process of obtaining dry feed for ani- 
mals from the refuse of starch and glucose. 
The coarse refuse is first subjected to pres- 
sure to free it from water, and to it is 
}added the fine refuse, containing the glu- 
| tinous nitrogenous parts of the grain. This 

combination is subjected to pressure to ex - 
| press the greater part of the moisture, and 
finally placed under the influence of heat, 
for the purpose of evaporating the remain- 
| ing moisture. 
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one MINARD'S LINIMENT==-=« 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or bexst—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 

Large bottles only 2% cents. Sold by all drug- 

ists. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Hotel Standish Stable 


Boarding & Baiting for Horses, 








The best care and attention will be afforded 
to all horses left in my charge. 








THE BARGE “WILLIE” 


Will be at the wharf upon the arrival of all boats, 
prepared to take parties anywhere they wish to go. 


GEO. W. PRATT, - - - Proprietor. 
NANTASKET BEACH. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“THE LEAD PENGIL TREE. | 
—o— 
Oh! couki I find the forest 
Where the pencil-trees do grow! 
Ob! might I see their stately stems 
All standing In a row! 
I'd hie me to their grateful shade, 
In deep, in deepest bliss. 
For then I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this: 


Ob! lend me a pencil, please, Mamma! 

Oh! draw me some houses and trees, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a floppy 
Great poppy to cupy. 

And a horsev that prances and goes, Mamma. 





The branches of the pencil-tree 
Are pointed every one. 

Ah! each one has a ylancing point 
That glitters in the sun; | 

The leaves are leaves of paper white, 
All fluttering in the breeze, 

Ah! could I pick one rustling bough, 
I'd silence cries like these : 


Ob! lend mea pencil, do, Mamma! 

I’ve got mine all stuck in the glue, Mamma! 
Oh! make me a pretty 
Big barn and a city, 

And acow and a steam-engine, too, Mamma! 


The fruit upon the pencil-tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun, 

In clusters bright of pocket-knives— 
Three blades to every one. 

Ah! might I pluck one shining fruit, 
And plant it by my door, 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs, 
Would trouble me no more: 


Oh! sharpen a pencil for me, Mamma! 
‘Cause Johnny and Baby have three, Mamma! 
And this isn't fine! 
And Hal sat down on mine! 
So do it bee-yu-ti-ful-ttee, Mamma! 
— Youth's Companion. 


CHE JAPANESE PRINCE AND THE AMERICAN 
BOY. 





When he was only seven years old Prince 
Haru had an unexpected wrestling match 
with a small American boy of his own age. 
It was at a school entertainment in Tokio, 
and it began by Prince Haru’s noticing that 
the young American kept on his Tam o’Shan- 
ter cap in the princely presence. 


| times. 





BEATING A BULLY. 


Taking schoolboys as they average, I 
Suppose every Community has at least one 
bully. Ours did, and all the little fellows 
in town were afraid of him, and would run 
if they saw him even come into the street 
where they were playing. He never would 
touch a boy of his own size, for like all 
bullies he was a great coward. 

One day a car of goods came into the 
depot, and the next day came the family, 
and the goods were moved into what was 
called the White house. I don’t know why 
it was called so, for it was painted yellow, 
and had green blinds, and not a white 


|thing about it. With the family came a 
| 13-years old boy, who soon made friends 
| with all the boys near his own age in town. 
|He could swim, row a boat, play ball, and 


do all the things boys like to know how to 


do. He had not been there long before he | 


met Martin Bruce, the bully. And being a 
boy of spirit he talked back to Martin and 
got a thrashing for it. He told the boys he 
would get even with Mart, sometime, and 


| they all hoped he would. 
| The first day Tommy went in swimming 


with the boys(his name was Tommy Rand, ) 


he showed them how he could swim under | 


water. He could stay under twice as long 
as any of the boys, and often swam as far 
as twenty feet without coming up. 

One day a lot of the little fellows were 
enjoying a swim down by the South wharf, 
when Mart Bruce suddenly came upon the 


| scene. There was a scampering for clothes, 


and all but Tommy got out of the way. 
Martin took him up in his arms and threw 
him overboard, saying, 

‘That will learn you not to be saucy to 
young gentlemen.” 

Tommy struck the water feet first, and 
went down out of sight. Martin stood 
watching to see him come up. There were 
two men at work on a staging near the 
place and they saw ths whole performance. 
One of them was about to interfere when 
the other said, 


‘‘Let them alone. The bully will get the 
worst of it. Thatis Tommy Rand, he can 
swim like a fish.” 

The boy did not come up, and Martin be- 
gan to be a little frightened. 

‘‘Hasn’t he come up yet?” he asked of 
one of the men. 

**Don’t see anything of him,” said the 
man, looking all over the water. 

‘‘What do you suppose makes him stay 
down so long?” 

‘‘Perhaps he was hurt when he struck 
the water. It might have stunned him.” 

Martin begen to undress. 

‘“*What are you going to do, Mart?” 

‘‘Dive down and see if I can find him.” 

‘“‘That’s what you better do, for he will 
be dead if he stays down much longer.” 

Martin did dive, not once, but lots of 
He kept at it till he was so exhaust- 
ed that he had to be helped out of the 
water by the men on the stage. 

‘“‘What shall I do now?” said Mart, ‘‘[ 
know he’s dead by this time.” 

‘Guess you'll have to go and tell his 
folks that you killed him,” said the man. 

“De you suppose they will hang me for 
it?” 

‘‘No doubt of it,” said the man. 
threw him over. We all saw you.” 

‘“‘O what shall I do?” cried Mart, as the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Just then the body of the boy was seen to 
rise to the sarface of the water, and quicker 
than a flash Mart was in the water again 
and managed to get him to the stage, where 
the two men took him out and laid him 
down upon an old sail, 

‘‘Now hustle on your clothes and go for 
Doctor Cowles.” 

Martin did not need to be told twice. He 


“You 





“Go and teli that boy to take of his hat!” 
ordered the small prince to his aide-de- 
camp. Before the officer could reach the 
offender, the insulted princeling slipped 
from his chair, strode down and knocked 
of the hat with his own hand. Young 
American never stopped to think who the 
aggressor was, but struck back, and ina few 
minutes the future emperor and one of our 
future presidents had clinched, and were 
slapping and pounding each other in the 
most democratic manner. The horrified 
nobles of the prince’s suite and the fright- 
ened parents of the young American sep- 
arated them, and led them apart, neither 
combatant feeling any regret for what he 
had done. " 

‘That boy slapped me first, when I wasn’t 
doing anything to him!” persisted the 
young American, whose parents were almost 


expecting to be arrested or beheaded for | 
the unprecedented treatment of such a sa- | 


cred being as the Imperial Crown Prince. 
.‘L have punished that boy for his impo- 
iteness in wearing his hat in my presence,” 
said the pompous princeling, frowning at 
48 suite, tightening his little sword-belt 
‘nd strutting up and down like a young 
game-cock. 


ly after that prelude, and when supper-time 

came, Prince Haru was seen eating pink 

and white ice-cream elbow to elbow with 
late opponent, and gallantly feeding his 

Own sponge cake and eclairs to the oppo- 

= pretty little yellow-haired sister.— 
‘2a Scidmore in St. Nicholas. 





The tableaux and exercises went on quict- | 


got into his shirt and pants and ran up the 
| wharf like a deer. 

| The minute he was out of sight Tommy 
| gave a spring in the air, turned two somer- 
saults and then sat down on a nail keg and 
laughed till he almost cried. 

““That’s the cutest trick I ever saw,” said 
the man. ‘‘Don’t ever let him know how 
you played it on him, and he will never 
trouble you boys any more.” 

The doctor and Martin soon came in 
sight, and Tommy sat down on the stage 
and looked as forlorn as he could. 


said the man who had done all the talking, 


for a while.” 

‘‘Have you got the water all out of him?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Yes, and he has been growing better 
ever since.” 





‘after being sure that Tommy was all right 
told the doctor that his father would settle 
all bills and then went off up the wharf. 
Of course Tommy had to tell the doctor 
the whole story. 

«“You see where he threw me over [ just 
|swam right under this stage. There is 
plenty of room between the floating logs 
and planks to stay, and plenty of air to 
breathe. Mr. Brown saw me through the 
cracks and understood my trick, so he was 
not frightened. It was just as much as I 
could do to keep from laughing to see Mart 
dive forme. When I saw he was getting 
pretty well scared I dove down and came 


‘‘He seems to be all right now, Doctor,” | 


‘“‘but 1 was afraid it was all up with him | 


Martin put on the rest of his clothes, and 
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up in sight. I never saw a fellow so scared. | 


| T’ll bet he won't throw me in again.” 


“I think it will be a good lesson to him,” | 
said the doctor. ‘I won't say a word 
about it, and I advise you all to Keep still.” | 
And I guess they did, for I never heard a 
|word about it till Martin told me years | 
afterward. He says it was a lesson he 
never forgot. 
| Iwas well acquainted with Tommy; in 
|fact he married a niece of mine, and the 
next time I saw him I asked him about it. 
How he did laugh as he told me the story, 
}and as he finished he saia: 
“*T don’t believe that Mart knows to this 
|day that I fooled him. Anyway I cured 
|him of being a bully, for I never heard of 
| his flogging any of the little fellows after- 
; wards, did you?” 
| Thad to tell him no, for I remembered 
| the remarks that folks made about how he 
had changed, but until Martin told me I 
| never knew the reason of the change.—Se- 
| lected. 


| NEIGHBORLY MENTION. 


Helped to Make History. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH had its 
birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bloodshed. Its one mission was to 
|speak forthe oppressed and advocate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
and how well that was done is proven by 
the mere mention of the names 0° its sup- 
porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizar Wright, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
}its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
make history in those stirring times. The 
| old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
| monstrating its progressiveness, without 
| sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 
}and fresh features.—Attleboro Advocate. 

Comparison Not Odtous. 

| ‘The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 
| the average of the weekly papers in or out 
|of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 
jlent.—New York National Standard. 


Improves With Age. 


One of the brightest, spiciest and best of 
| the exchanges that cometo our office is the 
| Boston ComMMONWEALTH. It is an old 
family journal and was edited for many 
years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
new management are to be congratulated 
| on the success the paper has attained since 
it has been under their control.— West Rox- 
bury News. 





In the Front Rank. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, that stana- 
ard New England weekly, has sdopted an 
important improvement with the incoming 
of the new year. It is now issuedin very 
neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual, 
filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
Long may it entertain and edify the public 
under the management of its talented lady- 
editor. While the paper is maintained at 
its present high standard, it is not likely to 
lose its place in the front rank of the Bos- 
ton weeklies.—Lynn Daily Sun. 





Respect Its Ability. 

The CoMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
great ability, discussing the topics of the 
day in a manner which ensures the respect 
of all who peruse its columns.—Sunday 
Times. 





The Beau Ideal. 


The CommonweattnH fills a place pe- 
culiarly its own in the journalism of the 
city, and never was newsier atid more gen- 
erally readable than at the present time. 
The current number is indeed the beau 
ideal of what a weekly political and literary 
paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
the departments it devotes to the reflection 
of contemporary thought, always a strong 
point with the ComMONWEALTH, and one 
which has attracted to it a large and 
rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
who find in its columns intellectual pabulum 
such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords.— Traveller. 








Likes Fair Play. 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH is always 
| friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 
j}and figures and arguments, and inserts 
| friendly and pleasant items.—Woman’s 
| Journal. 
| 





One ofthe Hest. 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best edited weeklies in the State.— 
American Workman. 


What, Indeed? 

The CoMMONWEALTH is radically sound, 
earnest for the right. What more could 
one want in a newspaper.— Meadville ( Pa.) 
Republican. 





Iuspiring. 
A North Carolina reader writes: ‘I have 
| been since the war a journalist by profes- 
sion, and no periodical has done so much 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the 
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THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
rhe Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 





THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 





courage of my opinions as the CoMMON- 
WEALTH.” 





No Better Paper. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best papers published in this country. 
It deais upon all the topics of the day, and 
we know of no better paper to take into the 
family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 





A True Bostonian. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘'The 
COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, 
and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
does. Tama true Bostonian, loving every 
inch of the old city. I learned them when 
a romping girl, and fondest of all, its nooks 
and associations and histories. The Com- 
MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 
this side of my nature.” 





Splieily Intellectual. 

Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
MONWEALTH: ‘‘I read no paper with more 
real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
ing and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
intellectual visitor.” 





Pays With a Relish. 

A Chicago subscriber to the Common- 
WEALTH writes: ‘‘There is no account in 
my list of expenses which I pay with so 
much relish as this one, and there is no 
subscriber who wishes you better luck.” 





The Dorchester Beacon. 


Last week’s issue of the Dorchester 
Beacon shows a new departure In suburban 
journalism. The paper has come under 
the proprietorship and editorial manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, well 
known in newspaper and public circles. 
The Beacon has been changed to a quarto 
of eight pages, with new typography and 
presswork. Besides the usual editorial and 
local features, the paper has a special! de- 
partment devoted to real estate and build- 
ing interests. A column will be devoted to 
architecture each week, and the household 
features will be varied and seasonable. The 
interests of Ward 24 will have a stalwart 
champion in the new Dorchester Beacon. 





Many Advantages, 

The New York and New England Railroad 
has made for itself a reputation that proba- 
bly no other road in the United States so 
fully enjoys, of being invariably on time. 
One can always rely upon it that he will 
arrive at his destination precisely on the 
moment. To business men this means a great 
deal. This road connects with the Nor- 
wich line of steamers at New London. The 
route of the boats lie entirely within the 
Sound and thus avoids the rough weather 
which other boats often encounter, to the 
great distress of the passengers. Another 
good advantage of these elegant boats, is 
that the dining saloon is on the upper deck, 
enabling one to enjoy pure air and good 
light when he eats. To those who remem- 
ber (and who does not?) how intensely dis- 
agreeable it is to eat in a dark, stuffy, 
below-deck dining room, the Norwich boats 
will present marked attractions. In addi- 
tion the New York and New England Road 
has cars furnished with reclining seats— 
the very acme of comfort—which the pas- 
sengers can enjoy free from extra charge. 











The Burdett Business College, one of the 
best known business schools in the country, 
| opens again at its convenient and capacious 
| quarters at 592 Washington street, on the 
|3d of September. The course at the college 

is very complete and the expenses more 

moderate than at most institutions. Send 
| for their journal descriptive of their work. 
| 
| Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, daughter of ex- 
| Secretary of War Endicott, is said to have 
| made herself the most popular woman the 
| United States has sent to England. She 

has won every one from the Queen down by 

her manners ana bearing, by her faultless 
taste in dressing, and by that tact which 
| seems to come so naturally to many Ameri- 
| can girls. 
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A LITTLE. 


So little made me glad, for I was young, 

Flowers, a eunset, books, a friend or two, 

Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing through, 
How little made me glad when I was young. 





So little makes me happy now I’m old; 

Your hand in mine, dear heart, here by the fire; 
The children grown unto our heart’s desire— 
How littie keeps us happy when we're old! 


And yet, between the little then and now, 

What worlds of life, of thought and feeling keen! 
What spiritual depths and heights unseen— 

Ah me, between the little then and now! 


For little things seem mighty when we're young; 

Then we rush onward through the changing years, 

Testing the gamut of al) smiles and tears, 

Till mighty things seem little. We are old. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





Factsa Worth Knowing. 


There may be something in the Brown- 
Sequard Elixir but the probability is that 
there is much of experiment and quackery 
about it. Don't experiment with doctors, 
go to one whose reputation has long been 
established. Such is Dr. James M. Solo- 
mon, Jr., of 75 Court street. 


A home without music is like a church 
without a bible. And what kind of music 
is there comparable with the piano? And 
they can be obtained so reasonably now- 
magnificent upright and square 
For the best instrument and the best terms | 


go to E. Wilson & Co., 257 'Tremont street. | 


Life is not a pathway of roses, but one | 


may tread his way there with fair comfort 
if he is only properly shod. For good 
shoes, for the neatest, most desirable, and 
inexpensive repairing go to Geo. A. Drew, 
63 Elm street. 


There was a time when people had to 


chodse between comfort and appearance. | 


The two were separate. Now they are 
combined, and the most ornamental of ar- 
ticles are the most useful. As a proof, 


planos. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH, 








both in front and at the back; three minutes walk 
from Nantasket Pier and R. R. Station. Fine 
Cuisine and Service. Affords to Transient and 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 
the house. 

| WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 

| Proprietors. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE. 





| NANTASKET BEACH. 


| Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old atyle, on 
| heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & CO. 


CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


| Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitied; perfect 


} A+ of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda. | 

the Inquire at 45 | 

Milk street, Room 38, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post: | 

office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Clifton | 
R. 


ons and jocation; first ciass table. 


on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. 
{BENJAMIN P. WARE, } 


STEPHEN E. ROSE, | \ Proprietors. 





BOSTON HOTELS. 





REVERE HOUSE. 


| BOSTON. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horee-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
| parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


look at the beautiful sofa beds for sale as | 


low as ten dollars by 8. Graves & Son, 681 
Washington street. 


The F. M. 
large and varied assortment of stock be- 


fore, but since their removal to 44 Wash- | 


ington street they have secured twice as 
much room as formerly and doubled their 
stock in size and variety. Their prices 
still remain the lowest in the market. 


Of the three questions that largely oc- 
cupy the human mind ‘‘What shall we eat, 
and drink, and wherewithal be clothed?” 
the principal one these summer days is 
‘‘What shall we drink?” The answer by 
those who know is ‘‘Drink Hub Punch.” 
Sold everywhere and especially by the pro- 


prietors, G. H. Graves & Sons, 35 Hawkins | 


street. 
Miss K. A. Bolton has acquired a wide 


and enviable reputation, not by appearing | 
clamoring for | 


on lecture platforms or 
woman's wight, but by keeping the most 
attractive dining-room in Boston. Itis at 
107 Water street. 


Thousands of people have 
at 34 Broad street, to examine the wonder- 
ful invention by which stored steam is to 
be used as a propelling agency. 
now in process of construction, and will be 
placed on a track in this vicinity in which 
this system will be employed. It will bea 
great day for street locomotion when the 


cars of this company are put ih use. No} 


horses, no escaping steam, no 
heat. It is a great invention. 


Hype Park, Oct. 21, 1884. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir—I have used 
your liniment on my little girl, who was 
afflicted with infantile paralysis; her left 
side was rendered powerless from the 
shock, so that she could not move hand or 
foot. 
ment, externally, she began to step again, 
and is improving every day. I cheerfully 
recommend your liniment in all similiar 

cases. Very truly, 
L. C. CaRBUG. 


noise or 


To New York in One Hour. 

The Old South Church on Washington 
street has held within its walls from time 
to time many interesting inventions, and 
thousands have gone there to view them; 
but it is much to be doubted if it ever 
offered to public inspection a more inter- 
esting exhibition than that of the new Por- 
telectric System which is now being daily 
examined by hundreds of people. It is in- 


teresting not so much in the light of an | 


ingenious curiosity as in the light of a 
great economizer of time and human effort; 
for as the telegraph and telephone have 
made the communication of messages prac- 
tically instantaneous, so the Portelectric 
system will make it possible to send a letter 
ora package from Boston to New York in 
an hour. It can hardly be questioned that 
the system will in time be extended to the 
passenger service and a journey that now 
requires five hours can then be accomplished 
ina fifth of that time. The stock of the 
company is placed at $2.00 per share. 
With the success that is bound to come to 
this invention, these shares ought ere long 
to sell for many times this figure. 


* 


Holmes Furniture Co. had a) 


called in | 


Cars are | 


After using two bottles of your lint- | 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


ARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
BUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 


Proprictors. 


| ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Washington Street, Boston. 

GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 


| Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 





| NEW YuRK HOTELS; 





‘Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

| EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
}are most ae and delightfully located 4 
| the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are cheantt fur- 
jnished throughout. The restaurant and eutne 
| hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
| pas by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
; from almost every section of the city pass the 
| door every few seconds. 

| PAM & DE REVERE. Proprietors. 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
| BRUGH & DeHLYN, - - Proprietors 


~ ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 





Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - + Proprietor. 





BR@™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


Delightfully located on the Beach, with water | 
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ICED NOW. 


HUB PUNCH 


Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 
|in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
| serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
| DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 


|where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 





35 HAWKINS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
- 4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Atlended to. 


| 
| 





‘ 





= Agent for Parson’s 

: Air Jet Tube 
. Cleaners. Steam 
= 


Blowers, etc., etc. 


J 
7] 


1 Province Court, 
& 141-2 Province 
St., Boston, 

Mase. 

Nore.— For particu- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip. 
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Health Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


| Is blessed with the grandest human method of 

| disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 
disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos grati- 
fying part of this 1s tne adaptability to family use. 
z he poisonous d2p 

| VAPOR FUMING. 


| 
| tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of 


P ce 
} mestic outfits should address “‘ANIDROSIS, Skow- 


do- and TUMOR Specialist. Pr 

Hospital. No knife. Book { 

‘ G. H. MCMICHABL, M, D 
Re NR. i Buffalo, N. ¥ 


hegan, Me. 


tive clreular to above | 


3 , upon which al! disease is 
ependent, is entirely removed by this ComPOUND 
All in search of health or Jucra- 


AUGUST 24, 18%: 


ASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 


MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat 
ment of obs*inate cases—-Nerrous Diseases, Debi 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given i: 
assage. 
OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to l and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
nouns. 


MOORE & WOODS. 


ROOFERS, 


| Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


| No. S Province Ceurt, Room 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


} 


All the new and improved Troy machines er 
us to execute every description of Laundry wo: 
in a most satisfactory manner. 
j OUR SPECIALTY: 
| SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
| LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES. 
| PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ft-. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


| Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. A 
| carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
40 Branch offices located throughout the eit 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorche 

Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 6531-2. 


WATER BUGS 


—AND 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, B 

mail, 60c. 
BARNARP & CO.,, 
459 Washington et 





R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany Street 
Dr. U. K. Mayo: 
DEAR SIR,—1 wish to express to you the pleasure 
and entire satisfacti on affrded me by your admi: 


of the infant seven months old, upon which I oper 
ated at your office yesterday. Although it occupied 
over fifteen minutes, you keptthe child insensibk 
to pain. With the advantage of perfect safety and 
entire absence of disagreeable after-effects, the 
Vegetable Anzsthetic certainly ought to be pre 
ferred to any other. 1 thank you for the opport 
nity of testing and proving its merits. 
Yours, truly, 

L. A. PHILLIPS, M. D. 

165 Boylston St., Bostor 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRAVDE MARK.) 
| A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 


Jan. 18, 1885. 





roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other a! 
wethetics. ] 
| 1883, and since administered by him and others in 
| over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
| Ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life 
| giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, 7 ee and sometimes deat! 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 


| those having heart disease and lung complaint, 


inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates th+ 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
Uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should tbe administered the same as Nitrous Ox- 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nauses 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admit 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fe: 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac 
tured by unprinciplec parsons, and paimed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the gennine “ Bos 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public ger 
| erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquir 
| for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cortially invited 
calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Moston 


No. 63 Niagara St., 


istration of the Vegetable Anesthetic in the case 


Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
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Superstition About Storms. 
Caverns were supposed by the Romans to 


| be secute places of refuge during thunder 
|storms, and they believed that lightning 


CARD. 
| never penetrated more than two yards into 


We would respectfully inform the earth. Acting on this superstition, the 


the public that we are still ot | Sees oy i to withdraw into 
n : |some deep vault of the ace whenever a 
the Old Stand, No. 788 Wash- | tempest was feared, peo recorded by 


ington Street, and have no other Suetonius that he always wore a skin of seal 


around his body as a protection against 
branch office or store in Boston. lightning, That both preceaainar are 


equally unavailing needs scarcely to be 
mentioned. 
Kohler Furnace and Lightning has been known to strike ten 
feet into the earth; but not even the mar- 
* velous accuracy of modern science can de- 
Stea mM Heatin Co termine at what distance from the surface a 
a 
JOSEPH KOH LER, jremain the same. With regard to seal-skins 
JOSEPH E. HERTIG , we find that the Romans attached so much 
’ | faith to them as non-conductors that tents 
Successors of the late firm of J. & A.|/were made of them, beneath which the 
KOHLER & CO., Original Manufacturers | timid used to take refuge. 
| known to have existed, the shepherds cher- 
a ; ish a similar superstition respecting the 
The World of Music 'skins of serpents. These they carefully 
| collect, and having covered their hats with- 
has a prominent centre at the publishing house of |#!, believe themselves secure against the 
Oliver Ditson Company. danger of the storm. M. Labossiere is dis- 








ing fluid; and even were this ascertained, 
the dangers from ascending electric currents 
ESTABLISRED 1851. hood of Mount Cevennes, in the Languedoc, 
where anciently some Roman colonies were 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
PORTELECTRIC. COMPANY. 


The exhibition at the Old South 
Church, Boston, of the Working Model 
of the 


PORTELECTRIC, 


For the rapid transportation of mail, 
newspapers and parcel express mat- 
ter, will close on Saturday, Aug. 31. 
Circulars and other information, also 
cards for free admission to the exhibi- 
tion, will be sent on application or may 
be obtained at the church. 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
TREASURER NE, P, CO, 


safe retreat may be found from the descend- 
ot the Koliler Furnace, It is a curious fact that in the neighbor- 
For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 


MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. 
EMERSON, 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and 
the Elements. (60c.; $6, doz.) 


For Chotrs and Singing Classes. JE- 
HOVAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A 
grand good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn 
Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 
Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD, (8.); of N. E. CONSERVA- 
TORY METHOD, (3.); and of MASON & 
HOADLEWS SYSTEM FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, (3.); and also commend very highly 
MASON'S TECHNICAL EXERCISES, 
(2.50.) 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. OC. EMERSON, Book I, (30c.; 
@3 doz.) Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 
3, (50c.; $4.30 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely 
such books as SONG GBEETING or SONG 
HARMONY, (cach 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES: 

125), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 


| posed to see a link of interesting analogy GOOD FOR 50 CENTS. 
| between the legend which yet lingers in the 
mind of the peasant of Cevennes, and the 
more costly supersition held in reverence by 
| his Latin ancestors. 

The emperors of Japan retire invo a deep 
| grotto during the temmpests which rage in 
| such severity in their latitude; but not sat- 
| isfled with the profundity of the excavation 
| or the strength of the stones of which it is 
built, they complete their precautions by 
having a reservoir of water sunk in their 
retreat. The water is intended to extin- 
guish the lightning—a measure equally 
futile, since many instances have been pre- 
served in which the fluid has fallen upon 
the water with the same destructive effect 
as upon land. 


We will furnish you One Dozen 
CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 
_ For $2.50, 
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50 cents in payment for 
the same, 


Crayon, India Ink and Oil 
Portraits a Specialty. 


This is good for 50 cents in any order 
of $2.50, or over. 


HASKELL & CO,, 


63 Court Street, Boston. 


COMMON SENSE METHOD 


OF 


HCO ImrA 


DRUNKARDS CURED.—A well-known man 
who has recently been in Norway, describes 
in an interesting manner the treatment of 
drunkenness there. It ap that drunk- 
ards are treated as criminals, in this sense, 
that the inordinate love of alcohol renders 
them liable to imprisonment, and while in 
confinement they are cured of the propen- 
sity on a plan which, though simple, is said 





HORSE  SHOEING. 


LIT?TLE ONES, (2.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


|to produce marvelous resuits. From the 
baad the confirmed drunkard is imprisoned 
no other nourishment is served to him or 
her but bread and wine. The bread, how- 
ever, it should be said, cannot be eaten 
apart from the wine, but is steeped in a 
Br we bow] of it and left to soak thus an hour or 
= ae more before the meal is served to the delin- 

WES EYAN AGADE op * ago a bs bays he a ey 4 
: ' New England. | “kes his food in this shape withou e 
Tee pavunub of Git ts —, at cover anal. slightest repugnance; the second day he 
pary tuitien, board, washing, room and heating | finds it less agreeable to his palate, and 
very quickly be evinces a positive aversion 





INSTRUCTION. 





for the fall term, beginning Aug. 25. Send for 
catalogue to G.M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbra- 





ham, Mass to it Generally, the doctor states, eight 
erciaciahdnasaaiiias iced __. |or ten days of this regimen is more than 

sufficient to make a man loathe the very 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL sight of wine, aud even refuse the prison 
* | dish set before him. This manner of cur- 


ing drunken habits is said to succeed al- 
62d Year. most without exception, and men or women 

|who have undergone the treatment, not 
Thorough preparation is made for the Institute | only rarely return to their evil ways, but 
of Technology, for Business and for College | from sheer disgust they frequently become 
In all classes Special Students are received. | total abstainers afterward. 


Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- | ah a ee 





TrEES GROWING ON A CourRT HovusE 
dren. Unusual care of health is taken. High | TowER.—Greensburg, Ind., has long been 
and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 18. noted by the singular phenomenon of trees 
No. 259 BOYLSTON Street.: | growing on the court house tower. The 

. ____ | first tree made its appearance in 1864, a tiny 


| green shoot on top of the tower, and was 
ICALIXA LAVELLEE, }the cause of much wonder and interest. 

| Its development was me et Pascoe 5 and, 
j it} as its steady growth continued, became 
Piano, Harmony & Composition. | known as the Lone Tree. As years passed 
|the little tree assumed greater and more 
|graceful proportions, and flourished in 
spite of its lofty position, exposed to wind 
land storm. Other trees have since made 
|their appearance on different sides of the 
tower, until there are now seven. While 
making the repairs on the court house, now 
in progress, @ scaffolding was built around 
the tower, and the largest tree was reported 





Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 





AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 


* 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 
By 


DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 


61 Albion Street, Boston, and 118 Pine 






St., Providence, HK. I. 
Lelephone 590—4 Tremont. 





Worth Its Weigh’ in Gold. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1887. 
F, E. C. Mepicrne Co. : 

Gents—While on my way West, and stop- 
ping with a friend here, I picked up one of 
your circulars advertising your Kidney 
Remedy, and being a great sufferer, | was 
induced to try it. I have tried all other 
remedies and got no relief. I have taken 
one bottle of your medicine, and it has 
been worth more to me tham its weight ip 
gold. I shall continue to take it, and rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 

Very gratefully yours, 
CHARLES H. REEVES. 





} 


Carefully repeated experiments made by 
an experienced English navigator of San- 
tander, on the north coast of Spain, showed 
the crest of the sea waves in a prolonged 
and heavy gale of wind to be 42 feet high; 
and allowing the same for the depth between 
the waves, would make a height 84 feet 
from crest to base. ‘The length from crest 
to crest was found to be 386 feet. Other 
estimates of the waves in the South Atlantic 





YVENTORPES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 

OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 

Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 

E Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 

Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

rT the highest style of the art, with the 

finest stock, inks, and materials. You 

EVER will regret having your Printing 

done—neatly, promptly correctly —by 


G0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
tar Take Elevator to Room 14. 


to be six and one- inches in cireumfer- 
ence and five feet ten inches high. No 
damage was being done by them, and it 
was decided to allow them to remain, as 


the roots of the trees show an opening of 
only one and one-quarter inches. The 
tower is 123 feet high, of solid masonry, 
and how the trees find nourishment to sus- 
tain them is a matter of great wonder. 





A famous surgeon advises one of his 
patients to undergo an operation. 
very severe?” asks the patient. 


the crevices in the stone roofing made by | 


*“*Is it | 


| during great storms give a height of 50 feet 
| for the crests and 400 feet for length. In 
lthe North Sea the height of crest seldom 
| exceeds 10 feet and the length 150 feet. 


| Andrew Young, author of the hymn 
| “There is a happy land, far, far away,” is 
| eighty years of age and still vigorous. In 

1838 he heard an old Indian air that im- 
pressed him deeply and he composed words 

to it. So the hymn was made. It has been 
| translated into nineteen different languages 


“Our first in heaven,” was gratuitously 
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Thsodore Roosevelt. 


This is what the Washington Correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Record has to say 
about the young commissioner: ‘‘Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt,” says the sign right over 
the next door down the corridor. The 
door is apt to be open, for Commissioner 
Roosevelt’s room is entirely too small for 
his expansive nature. Looking in you see 
‘*Teddy,” as his western admirers call him, 
striding up and down his narrow cell, vig- 
orously gesticulating to a caller until you 
wonder how his modest eye-glasses can stay 
on his aggressive nose. Unlike his con- 
ventional colleagues he wears a flannel shirt 
(italicize that for Brer Dana’s benefit) and 
a polka dot tie, and looks as bright and 
breezy in his pongee jacket as a Dakota 
prairie in July weather. Good humor, good 
spirits, good temper—all these are among 
Roosevelt’s many gifts, and more valuable 
are they than all his brains or money, or 
literary or social attainments. 

Strong, sensible, straightforward, he can 
afford to laugh, and laugh he does, whether 
at an absurd attack on the ‘‘Chinese system” 
or & more absurd attack on his political 
morality. Roosevelt is a joy forever with- 
out being a thing of beauty, just because, 
if for nothing else, he can take with calm- 
ness a well-deserved compliment on ‘The 
Winning of the West,” or an ill-deserved 
lecture from a disgruntled spoilsman. 

Roosevelt is just the man for fighting ed- 
itor of the commission. He dearly loves a 
fight. That’s the reason why the spoilsmen 
secretly (and some of them openly) admire 
him. He is not conceited, but he is confi- 
dent and courageous, and he proposes to 
have the civil service law enforcea in letter 
and in spirit—or repealed. 


He Wanted Him Removed. 








Secretary Proctor’s new move in naming 

Chief Clerk Tweedale of the War Depart- 
ment to serve as Acting Secretary of War 
during his absence caused an amusing scene 
the other day, when an elderly gentleman 
called at the department in Washington, and 
stated that he had something of importance 
to say to the secretary. He was informed 
that the secretary was absent, but was con- 
ducted into the presence of the acting sec- 
retary. His business, he declared, was to 
complain of the retention in office of a cer- 
tain person named John Tweedale, who had 
been appointed chief clerk under a Republi- 
can administration, had retained the office 
through four years of Democratic rule, and 
was still, unless some change had been 
made very recently, enjoying the honors 
and emoluments that ought to be going to a 
man of better defined political sentiments. 
Mr. Tweedale kept his countenance, and 
gravely inquired whether the visitor had 
any charges to put on file against the chief 
clerk. 
‘‘No,” was the answer, ‘“‘I merely wish 
to stamp it us a scandal that a man who is 
so poor a Republican as to be willing to 
hold office, under Cleveland should be re- 
tained by Harrison.” Having delivered 
himself of a harangue of some length in 
condemnation ot milk and water partisan- 
ship, he bowed himself out, Mr. Tweedale 
treating him with the utmost courtesy, and 
promising to draw Secretary Proctor’s at- 
tention to the matter immediately on his 
return. The story of the interview, which 
was overheard by some of the chief clerk’s 
associates, has been a standing joke at the 
department ever since.—Oor. N. Y. Post. 


Eighteen months ago a young lady trav- 
elling through the West of Ireland by her- 
self was struck with the poverty of the 
people. She began to consider whether she 
could not learn basket-making and then 
teach it. She knew nothing about it, and 
with s great- deal of trouble she got a 
thorough training in England in basket- 
making. She then went to France where 
she learned how to make pretty French 
baskets. In the following year she settled 
down in Letterfrack, and started teaching 
the trade of basket-making. She began by 
teaching one small boy, but her class rapidly 
increased, and there is now quite a little 
industry established there. She has planted 
the place all about with osiers, and she is 
now making an experiment in the growing 
of early vegetables. 





‘My heart,is heavy, my spirit it grieves, 

For he only br ought me a handful of leaves.” 

Yrt if these leaves had been picked from 
ths herb from which the F. E. C. Kidney 
Remedy is made, that despondency would 
have been changed to thankfulness, for this 
wonderful medicine would have brought 
you new life and vigor and certain surcease 
form pain. 





Sweden would seem to be a country after 
the heart of the most pronounced advocate 
of woman’s rights. Women are there em- 
ployed in all the vocations which ordinarily 
are conceded to be the peculiar property of 








I dislike an eye that’twinkles like a star. 
Those only are beautiful which, like plan- 
ets, have a steady, lambent light—are lu- 
minous, but sparkling.— Longfellow 





‘ iA ** Not for | added to an obituary notice ina Philadel- 
the patient,” says the doctor; ‘“‘we put them | phia paper, and the father of the child 
to sleep ; but very hard on the operator.” | came into the office as mad as a hatter; it 
‘How so?” “We suffer terribly from|was the third, and he wanted to know 


anxiety. Just think, it only succeeds once |where he (the editor) supposed the other 
in a hundred times.”—Figaro. two had gone. 


mankind. Every Swedish girl not born to 
| wealth is taught a trade of some kind, and 
it is now triumphantly announced that 
| Swedish women will shortly receive equal 
| political rights with their husbands and 
| other male relatives. 
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_ BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 





Marvellous Success. | 
Bouve, Crawford & Co., are the only | 
manufacturers that sell goods direct to the | 
consumer, that make a shoe that feels | 
comfortable the first time it is worn, that 
make the best shoe for the money in the 
country, and any gentleman that buys the 
Crawford Shoe for the first time is sure to 
become a permanent customer. Bouve, 
Crawford & Co. are doing au immense busi- | 
ness, having seventeen stores located in 
our principal cities for the exclusive sale of 
vheir celebrated Crawford Shoe, whi h has 
lready become a marvelous success. 





Only One Place. 

There is but one place where the Kohler 
Furnace and Steam Heating Co’s unpar- 
alleled heaters can be obtained, and that is 
at their old stand at 788 Washington street. 
They have not moved, and they have no 
branch store. There is no furnace equal to 
the Kohler furnace and it is to be obtained 
at 788 alone. It is August now, but Decem- 
ber is not far away; get the Kohler furnace 
and prepare to enjoy the winter. 





EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP. 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FHIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sep', 20. Leave Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o'clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o'clock 








Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
finest 


CRAYON, 
PASTELS, o 
H NDIA IN 
Portraits, as well as all lincs of phutography. 
aa Satisiaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 








Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening ani! 
arrive in Boston at 5 o'clock Tuesday morning 
iving three full oo” gat the Beach. Fare for the 
found Trip, including board at either the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. 
som modations. 
opates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6, 15 and 20 Pop 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
and first-class hotels. For further partic ulars and 
tickets apply to C. @. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
Steamboat Company's Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
Boston. 


First-class 
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INSURANCE, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 
SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


VvusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS lec. 31, 1888....910,724,5238.45 
LIABILITIBS.......... .c006 §17,258,348.72 


$2,436,189. 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash (distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Evory policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid- up insurance values to which the 
insured ts entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asgst.-See. 





$1900 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 


shoe boils, when (rst sta: 
callous of all kinds; will cure | 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir | 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for elrcular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Pruggiata and 
Grocers. 








knotted cords, curbs, Sees, | 


KIDDER, PEABODY & G0, 
BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers _in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed | 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 





THE LARGEST 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED SECURITY with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL 








AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk ths) 


‘Boston, Mass 














- Bolded In. 
A neat little device for ridding a room of 


| flies comes to hand trom Springtield, Mass., 
| 


A pretty little folding lantern is lined with 

a sheet of sticky fly paper, lightly gummed 
at the edges, w hich may be replaced by new 
as occasion requires. The dainty little trap 
is then folded, forming a three-cornered 
lantern, tied together and suspended by 
ribbons. Through the open top and bot- 
tom the inquisitive little fly will enter, but 
| will ne’er go out again; his struggles in the 
meantime being hidden from sight. The 
pretty little devi ice is manufactured by the 
Spaulding Manufacturing Company of 
Springtiele, and shoulc be a great success. 


co] FOR < \OMF« ORT 


FinancialInstitution 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. | 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


AUGUST 2%, Inc9. 


| | BROWN, RILEY & CO.., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE, 
Orders im Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York. Philadetphia and Baltimore, 
A. L. BROWN, w. J. RILEY, wre 
Member Boston Stock Ex.Membcr N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y¥.Cotton (, 


AND ECONOMY 
——WEAR THE— 


| THE BEST NO NAILS, 

SHOE IN THE NO TACKs, 
WORLD REQUIRES 

| FOR THE NO 
MONEY. 


} 

i 

| 

| 611 Washington &t., Bosto n.| 15 Westminster St ,Providence, 
| § Under United States Hotel, | RK. I. 


Breaking In. 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. y 
837 Broadway,cor. 13th St..N y 
58 Central St., Lowell, Mas« 
404 Main St., Springfield, M 


45 Green St., Boston. 247 Main St., Hartford, Conn 

38 Park &q., Boston | 808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 
2164 Washin gton St., Roxbury 189 Fulton St ‘Brooklyn N. Y¥. 
56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,) 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


STORES Boston |2 8 E. Baltimo re St., Baltimore, 28 Main St., Worcester, Mass 
BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - - - MAKERS. 


Office and atid dite Store 611 Washington euscers # Boston. 


“WooD 
ASHES 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WM. P. PERKINS, 


Danvers, Mass. 


- WOOD 
ASHES 
BOSTON 


LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


EL.W STREET. 


All kinds of Vl Beots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 
All kinds of Custom Boots and Shocs made to Mearure. 

Price List for Leather Work : Tapping Men's Boots, 50c.; heeling. 
Be. niet Bove’ Bots, 45 ing, 2vc. Tapping * omen’s 
Boots Heeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 

Boots, > Heeling, 15c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lotof Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
lnot called for. All kinds of Men's and 
Roys’ Boots and Shoes at atid Low Prices 


— 
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- we ANY STEW. = 


ae ge Cures Diphthe Noten Asthma, ®ronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Couch, Whooping 
Cough, Catarrh, Intlu cam. lera ores, D Diarrhce =I = mation Ne paresie., ces potheche, Earache, 
“Nerv he, Sc: a, Lame Soreness In Body or Li 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte 
dK Healing ali Cuts, Burns and nises like Magic. Relieving ll manner of Cramps, Chilis 
Lamencss of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from u a ~ request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 


refunded i not abundantly satisfied. Ketai pate S Se. ; 6 bottles, tr Express sepess to any part 
of the United States, or Canada. j2~Vaiuable pamphiet sent free. Ss JOHNSON rd Boston, ¥ 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr,’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks ch used. Dr. Solomon treats all ONIC 
DISEASES, makes a specialty of ee CANCERS, TUMORS. oy 
TIC Fits, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DiskasEs, KIDNEY AND 
LiveR TROUBLES and a!l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FISTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free. 









BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

\ First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new wart 
rooms and examine our new scale of U right Pianos, sold on Insta. 

ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Piaaos to Rent, and if bough 

within bn enegeer rons ae will be app ied to the price of the instrument. 

Warerooms 7 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


E. WILSON & Co., PROPRIETORS. 





itis “growing more and more apparent ; 
every year that a college education, fitting| A new and somewhat serious cattle d 
a man as it does simply for the overcrowd- | Sease has broken out in two or three herds 
ed professions, is not the best preparation | Bear Lincoln, Neb. So far it has baffled a! 
for success; but on the other hand, a busi-| efforts to relieve it. It is spreading. It 
ness education is what a man most needs. | begins by a swelling of the eyes, which be- 
The best commercial education to be ob-|come so thoroughly inflamed that total 
tained today is afforded by Comer’s Com- | blindness follows in a few days. A fever 
mercial College, 666 Washington street. | ac‘ ompanies the disease and the milk of the 
Next term begins Sept. 3. | cowe is unfit for use. The cattle owners 
ge ny are greatly alarmed and the utmost pre- 
cautions are being taken to prevent the 
| Spread of the disease. 





Considerable sums have been received | 
from America to assist in the defence of | 
Mrs. Maybrick. 














